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RECLAIMED. 
By the Author of “Master and Pupil.” 
i. 

When the boy declared his unwillingness to 
tell the names of his acccomplices, and generous- 
ly plead that they might not be arrested, Mr. 
Kingsbury could not repress a feeling of admi- 
ration for the manly spirit he exhibited, and 
said,— 

“What is your name?” 

“Edward Lawson.” 

“Have you parents or friends ?” 

“Neither father nor mother, brother nor sister. 
My mother died two weeks ago. My father was 
lost at sea. He went down off St. George’s, in 
his smack, and seven men with him, one of 
them, my brother. That was four years gone, 
and we’ve had hard luck ever since,—my mother 
andI. She worked herself to death, that’s what 
she did, trying to pay for a sewing maclfine that 
she never got to own. And as for me,—well, 
you say I’ve sold myself to evil—if I have, it’s 
because respectable folks wouldn’t give me a liv- 
ing, any more than they would my mother. 
Send me to prison, if you like, but it isn’t 
wholly my fault.” 

“Look here, Edward Lawson,” said Mr. Kings- 
bury, “if you can have another chance to be a 
man among men, will you improve it to the best 
of your ability? Stop and think a moment, and 
then answer the question thoughtfully and sol- 
emnly. It lies in my hands, and, so far as I 
know, in mine only, to help you up the ladder, 
or to put youin prison. If you are prepared to 
give me your word of honor that you will in the 
future try to do right and to make yourself 
worthy the respect, of good men, I give you my 
word of honor that from this night I will be 
your friend.” 

Tears glistened in the boy’s eyes. “Do you 
really mean it, sir?’ hé asked, eagerly,—“that 
you forgive me, and restore me my liberty, on 
condition that I try to be honest?” 

“That is exactly what I mean.” 

“Then God bless you, sir, for the best man 
that ever lived! And if my life is spared, I'll 
prove myself worthy of your kindness. T’ll bea 
man, and you shall never be ashamed that you 
have helped me. Here’s my hand, sir. May I 
begin to-morrow ?”’ 

“You may begin to-night, if you like. Take 
the lantern to the barn, and remove those com- 
bustibles from the barrel. We must not tempt 
anybody else to commit arson. I will ask Kate to 
kindle the kitchen fire with them in the morn- 
ing. Then you may bring in the coal. It will 
save Katie’s back, and get you into her good 
graces immediately. After that come into the 
sitting-room, and I will give you some illustrat- 
ed papers to look over, till my wife and daugh- 
tercome. Then I'll introduce you, and you may 
£0 to your own room and sleep in your own hed; 
for this is to be your home just as long as you 
are worthy of it. How old are you?” 

“Fifteen, sir,” he replied. 

“Just Theo’s age when he died,” mused Mr. 
Kingsbury. “He was my only son,” he ex- 
plained, “and a good boy. You'll find the bins 
on the right of the passage-way leading to the 
shed. Set the hods on the hearth, and then wash 
at the sink, and come in this way. I depend 
upon you.” 

“Ie depends upon me—he depends upon me,’ 
Edward Lawson kept saying to himself. I wish 
you could know how much that meant to him, 
how full to overflowing with gratitude was his 
large heart, for he had a large one, despite the 
wicked impulses which had crept into it, embit- 
tering his feelings and tempting him to crime. 

He filled the hods and took them to the kitch- 
en. 

Mr. Kingsbury, who had opened his writing- 
desk, and was waiting for the lad’s step, heard 
it presently, and then his knock at the door. 

“Come in,” he said, kindly; “come in without 
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be always welcome. There are wheels. 
wife, probably, and Louise.” 

He met them in the vestibule, and, with a look 
and gesture, stopped all questioning. As they 
entered the sitting-room, he said, “Mary, I have 
a surprise for you. Let me introduce to you my 
new ward, Edward Lawson. This is my daugh- 
ter Louise.” 

They bowed politely, despite their astonish- 
ment, and Mrs. Kingsbury said a f@w pleasant 
word# but the lad felt awkward, guilty and out 
of place. But Mr. Kingsbury’s “I depend upon 
you,” calmed him and strengthened his deter- 
mination to prove himself worthy of his new 
friend’s confidence, at whatever sacrifice of his 
feelings. 

Sacrifice? you ask. 

Yes, sacrifice. For the lad had a conscience, 
and remorse for his contemplated deed filled him 
with unhappiness, which every friendly atten- 
tion, every gentle word enhanced, till it seemed 
as though he could hardly bear it. 

Mrs. Kingsbury herself showed him to his 
room that night. It was small but very taste- 
fully furnished, and before he had been alone in 
it five minutes, he felt sure that it was Theo’s,— 
the dead son of whom Mr. Kingsbury had spok- 
en so tenderly. 

The snowy spread and fragrant, clean sheets 
inspired him with a fresh disgust of himself. 
There was water in the tall ewer,—plenty of it, 
and upon the rack hung three towels. He un- 
dressed and bathed himself thoroughly, for he 
could never have made up his mind to desecrate 
the spotlessness of that beautiful linen by sleep- 
ing upon it as he then was. It seemed to say to 
him, “Be clean in person, not less than pure in 
heart.” 

And even after he had taken his bath he dared 
not touch the bed until he had first knelt beside 
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Upon the back of the chair, where he had hung 
his torn and soiled clothes, lay a neat suit,—not 
new, but clean and in good order. His own 
shabby garments had vanished. ‘ 
“Theo’s,” he said to himself, as he examined 
them. “May my hands he kept from evil deeds, 
and my heart from thinking guile. I begin to- 
day to be a man.” 

And he did begin. 

Little by little, as the months went on, he crept 
into Theo’s place in the affections of this good 
may and woman. 

And yet their love hurt him. He felt his own 
unworthiness, and was ill at ease in this happy 
home. If he could only do something for them! 
If he could only prove his gratitude by some no- 
ble and brave act! \ 

But the opportunity did not come. Always 
the recipient of favors, he could give nothing but 
affection in return, and that seemed so poor! 

Nor was this the only thing which troubled 
him. It was Mr. Kingsbury’s wish that he 
should devote himself to some mercantile pur- 
suit. But Edward had come of a long line of 
sailors. His father, his grandfather and his 
great-grandfather had all been seafaring men, 
and his mother was the daughter of a Glouces- 
ter fisherman. Within his own breast, too, 
swelled a longing for the sea, which he found it 
difficult to repress. 

Once he had timidly spoken of his feelings, 
but Mr. Kingsbury had good-naturedly laughed 
at them as a boy’s fancy, and out of gratitude 
and respect he crushed back his longings, and de- 
termined to give himself to his new pursuits. 
With zeal he applied himself to his books, and 
strove to conquer his disrelish for the figures 
and details of hypothetical mercantile transac- 
tions, while he made himself master of book- 
keeping by single and double entry, and thor- 





it. Whathe said [know not. Perhaps he did not 
himself know; but God, who sees the heart, read- 
ing from it even our unspoken prayers, treasured 
the undefined longings, the repentaut sighs and 
broken aspirations of this poor, homeless Jad. 
If some one could only have repeated to him, 
then and there, those inexpressibly comforting 
words, “When thy father and thy mother for- 
sake thee, then the Lord will ake thee up’’! 

As it was, he lay down oppressed with sadness, 


length, peaceful slumbers came to him, an an- 
gel touched his dreams, and, awaking at day- 
break, he thought he had been in paradise. 


his bedside, with infinite pity in her soft brown 
eyes, for her husband had told her his story, and 





knocking. If this is to be your home, you will 


her heart yearned toward the motherless boy. 


a great weight upon his soul, yet with so strong | 
and clear a purpose to do right, that when, at | 


Unknown to the lad, the step of a gentle, lov- 
ing woman had lingered for,a few moments at | 


oughly learned the theory of the business for 
| which he was intended. 
He was now cighteen years of age,—tall, hand- 


Kingsbury had provided him with a lunch bas- 
ket of goodies, and having trimmed sail, he 
weighed anchor, and directed his course down 
the harbor for a day’s cruise. 

Every thing favored him. The air was bland 
and delightful, and the crisp waves sparkled in 
the June sunlight. The hours sped on. The 
Louise, too, seemed winged, and at four o’clock 
in the afternoon Edward was far out in the bay, 
in the track of the outward bound vessels. 
Looking back, he saw a huge merchantman 
nearing him, which he recognized as the Rajah, 
bound for Bombay. The sky, which had been 
cloudless until within an hour, was now covered 
with little ominous’ flecks, rapidly coalescing 
and scudding across the sun. At intervals, the 
breeze died down, and there was scarcely a breath 
to ruffle the water; then a sharp flaw caught the 
sail, and turned the little boat upon its side. 
The Rojak clove the water, throwing it to left 
and right of her Diack hull, and glided majesti- 
cally nearer and nearer. Edward sat quietly, 
calculating how closely she would pass him, at 
the same time admiring her splendid proportions 
and wishing it was possible that he might some 
time be commander of such a noble craft. 

He saw her for one instant bearing down 
towards him; the next, a furious squall struck 
his boat, and he found himself struggling in the 
water. A flaw had come and capsized his boat. 
Conetuded next week. 
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Vor the Companion, 
A MISER. 
By Ruth Chesterfield. 

Mr. Rodman, whose Christian name was Phi- 
letus, cared for nothing in this world so much as 
saving money; saving it not for any good he 
might do with it, but from pure avarice—the 
meanest and lowest of all the passions, because 
entirely selfish. For this he was willing to fore- 
go the pleasures of society, the happiness which 
springs from benevolence, and even the ordinary 
comforts of life. 

He never married, because that would have 
involved additional expenses, but hired a house- 
keeper, who seemed made for the place, as the 
place also seemed made for her; for the very 
fact that she was so cross and odd that no one 
else could endure her in the house, made her 
willing to submit to whims and caprices which 
would have been intolerable to a person more 
highly favored. So together this harmonious 
pair lived in one corner of the great mansion 
which had been for two generations the dwell- 
ing of the Rodman family, like two old rats ina 
deserted corn-barn. 

The only charitable act of Mr. Rodman’s life 
had been the bringing home of a young nephew, 
committed to his care by a dying sister; a bright, 
spirited little fellow, who was never chilled or 
checked by the gloom of his surroundings in the 
least degree, and who in time developed into a 
generous, open-hearted young man, as much 
loved and sought after, as his uncle was shunned 
and hated. 

Yet unlike as the two were, there was no lack 
of affection between them, and no clashing of 
wills until one day Allen—Allen Burt was his 
name—with many blushes and tremors, an- 








| some, self-pc sed, yet modest in his d 


an 
(rey obedient, manly; a lad whom | 


| any father might justly be proud of. And Mr. 
| Kingsbury was proud of him and loved him as a | 
son. 

Knowing his love for the sea—for, do what he 





desiring to gratify it as far as practicable, Mr. 
Kingsbury had presented him on his seventeenth 
| birthday with a handsome little sail boat, named 
| for his daughter. In short time he had learned 
| to manage it with the skill of a born seaman. 
Many an excursion had they taken together 
down the bay,—Edward and his guardian. 

One memorable morning—it was the seven- 
teenth of June,—Edward went down to Camber- 
well Point, where his boat was anchored. | Mrs. 


| would, the lad could not wholly conceal it—ane | 


| nounced that he was thinking of taking a wile. 

“A wife!’ exclaimed the uncle, as if the prop- 
osition were something quite unnatural and out 

of the common’course. “A wife! And where 
do you propose to live with your wife?” 

“Why, here, at home, uncle; I never thought 
of any thing else.” 

“O,in my house, hey? Well, it strikes me 
that’s making pretty free with another man’s 
property.” 

“Of course I intended to consult you about it 
first,” said Allen. 

“T should think it would be as well,’”’ observed 
Mr. Rodman, dryly. “And how did you intend 
to support your family ?” 

“By my labor,” said Allen. 


| 
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| 
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“Twenty-five.” 

“Twenty-five! 
by ?” 

“You have always told me that you regarded 
me as a son,” replied Allen, after a little hesita- 
tion, “and my lador has gone toward increasing 
the value of the estate. I have laid up nothing.” 

“Son? 
long as you conform to my wishes, and I al- 
ways meant to do well by you, but you can’t 
bring any claim against me; you can’t prove 
any thing; there never were any papers. I took 
you out of charity when you were a boy, and 
you chose to stay after you got to be a man. 
That makes us quits, and any lawyer will tell 
you so,” said the old man, his face growing 
harder and keener with every word. 


And how much have you laid 


. — 
“No lawyer shall ever come between us,”’ said 


Allen, sadly. “If you are not willing I should 
bring my wife home—here,”’.he added, correct- 
ing himself, “I must seek my fortune else- 
where.” 

“And desert your uncle in his old age, un- 
grateful boy. But you’re joking; you can’t 
think seriously of taking such a burden upon 
yourself. It’s all folly, Allen, folly. I never 
married, and do you expect to be better off than 
Tam?” 

Allen looked at the sharp face before him, on 
every line of which miser was written in unmis- 
takable characters; at the dark and dingy room 
—dt had‘never looked so dark and dingy before 
—at old Naomi mumbling in the corner, and 
thought that he did expect to be a great deal 
better off, even th ugh he should never invest a 
dollar in the bank or own an acre of land, but 


loves me, and I cannot give her up.” 

This reply seemed to exasperate the old man 
more than any thing that had gone before, for 
people who substitute a money-bag for a heart 
are not apt to be romantic. He could scarcely 
find words to express his anger and contempt— 
or rather the words came so fast that they 
tripped each other up. He called his nephew 
“an idiot,” ‘‘a blockhead,” and bade him go 
live on love, for he should never touch one cent 
ot his money. 

“Then you and I must part, uncle,” returned 
Allen; “but if ever you need me f will come to 
you.” 

“If ever I need you, I’ll send for you,” said his 
uncle, derisively. 

Allen went, and managed so well that in less 
than a year he was able to rent a small house 
and be married. In another year he was able to 
purchase the house, and there we will leave him 
for a time, living in happiness and content with 
his wife, a prudent, industrious, cheerful little 
woman, whose wishes were bounded by her 
means. 


The old Rodman house grew more gloomy 
than ever when Allen had gone out of it, 
and although Mr. Rodman would not acknowl- 
edge it, he missed fis nephew in more ways 


than one, He missed his society; for Naomi, 
never an entertaining companion in her best 
days, now added deafness to her other infirmi- 
ties; had she added dumbness, also, he would 
have deemed it a compensating circumstance, 
but on the contrary, because she had lost the 
use of her ears, she made her tongue do double 
duty, till his very soul was weary of its ceaseless 
din. 

He missed his nephew’s work, too, which with 
him was a much more serious consideration 
than the loss of his society. He began dimly to 
perceive that he had made a mistake in his cal- 
culations, and secretly resolved that if Allen 
came and begged his pardon very humbly in- 
deed, he would relent, and take him home again. 

But the slow years went by and Allen never 
came—at least not as a penitent. At first he 
made frequent calls, but as his uncle invariably 
reproached him with ingratitude, and forbade 
him to bring his wife to the house, he contented 
himself with saying, as he had said once before, 
“LT will come if you need me—and so will Fan- 
ny,” and then he departed, sorrowfully, to return 
ho more, 

Mr. Rodman could find no one to take his 
nephew's place, for of course no able-bodied 
man would work merely for his board, and he 
was unwilling to pay decent waves. 

“T tell you there’s such a leak in that ere chim- 
bly that we shall be all afloat if you don’t mend 
it soon,” bawled old Naomi into the ears of Mr. 
Rodman, for she seemed to think that every one 
else was as deaf as herself, or may be she wished 
to make them so if they were not. 

“Well, well, woman, haven’t I told you I’d do 
it when haying was over? What's the use of 
making such a clatter about it?” he answered 
in the same key, adding, impatiently, “‘O, she’s 
the plague of my life.” 

“Very well, then, bile your own pot, for I 
won’t take care of it with the rain and soot spat- 

oS - 


maces 


Well, sol do regard you as a son as | 


the rat-tat-tat of his hammer. 
he only said, “Uncle, I love Fanny, and Fanny | 





tering down into it at that rate,” and she jerked 
it off of the crane and set it on the hearth. 

Thus this amiable pair continued to exchange 
courtesies for the space of half an hour, when, 
instead of coming to blows, as might have been 


| expected, Naomi set about getting dinner, and 


the rain being over, Mr. Rodman prepared to as- 
cend the roof and inspect the chimney. 

He was getting rather infirm for such work, 
but preferred to risk his neck rather than pay a 
mason. He prudently took with him a rope, 
however, which he fastened round his waist and 
tied to the chimney, so that if his foot should 
slip, he might remain suspended until he could 
receive assistance. The precaution might have 
proved unnecessary, and several things might 
not have happened which did happen, if he had 
been satisfied when his task was accomplished, 
bnt having fastened a piece of zinc, and replaced 
a brick or two, he got up on tiptoe and looked 
down the flue, from what motive I cannot tell, 
but the consequence was that he lost his bal- 
ance, and slid down the roof the length of the 
rope. 

A younger and more active man might easily 
have recovered himself, as the roof was not very 
sloping, but with his utmost efforts he could do 
nothing more than get into a sitting posture, 
and brace his feet against the water-trough—an 
absurd and uncomfortable, but not a dangerous 
position. 

He shouted for help, but the sound did not 
penetrate the dull ears of Naomi. His nearest 
neighbor was Mr. Grow, the shoemaker, and he 
sat at his open window, singing a merry song to 
Had he been 
making less noise himself, he could not have 
failed to hear Mr. Rodman, but the singing and 
the hammering continued until he had finished 
the shoe on which he was at work, when he 
glanced out the window and saw his neighbor 
sitting on the roof, and heard his cry for help 
simultaneously. He dropped his lap-stone and 
started up, but perceiving that there was no 
danger, he burst into a laugh, and summoned 
his wife to view the spectacle. 

“Come,” cried he, “and see old Philetus 
perched on the roof; he’s gone to roost early.” 

“Mercy, husband, do go and get him down; 
run quick. I’m all of a tremble,” said the kind- 
hearted little woman. 

“Well, I don’t know as I need hurry about it; 
he wasn’t over ready to help us the winter I was 
laid up with a broken leg.” 

“O, well, we ought to return good for evil,” 
said the wife. 

“The loan of twenty dollars was all I asked, 
and that on good security, and he refused it. It 
vexes me now when I think of it.” 

“Ha, ha; the old miser’s got the worst of the 
bargain for once,” said Mr. Wayne, the wheel- 
wright, coming out of his shop to see what his 
neighbors were gazing at. “I guess it’s the first 
time. Hope it'll do him good.” 

“What do you say? Shall we go and help 
him?” asked Mr. Grow. 

“Catch me helping him,’ answered Mr. 
Wayne. “I owe him a grudge for the way he 
treated my sister. She was left a widow with a 
family of little children, poor woman, and be- 
fore she had a chance to look about and see 
what she would do next, he came down on her 
with a mortgage and turned her and her little 
brood into the streets.” ‘ 

Several other persons had now collected in 
front of Mr. Grow’s door, one of whom re- 
marked, “He’s awful hard on widders. Didn’t 
you never hear about the Widder Poor’s cow?” 

Ta” 

“Why, he took her for a debt, though she 
begged and prayed him to wait and give her a 
chance to pay it; and come to, the debt wasn’t 
half the value of the cow, either.” 

“O!” groaned all present, in chorus, each one 
of whom had something to relate which had 
come to his knowledge. 

“And then to think how he treated his nephew 
—as likely a young man as there is in town— 
got all the work he could out of him for ten or 
fifteen years, and then turned him off without a 
penny. Let him hang and meditaté, say I.” 

“Ay, let him have a chance to repent of his 
sins.” 

Ido not know how long he would have been 
permitted to occupy his exalted position, if fate 
had not sent his nephew riding by. 

“What's up?” he asked, stopping and ad- 
dressing the crowd indiscriminately. 

“Old Philetus is up,” was the reply, and sev- 
eral hands pointed to the roof of the opposite 
house, 

“My uncle! And not one of you ready to aid 
him! O neighbors, what‘are your hearts made 
of ?” . 

“We would have helped him if we’d thought 
you'd care,” said Mr. Grow. 

And now so great was the eagerness of the 








men to repair their mistake, that two or three 
reached the roof almost before young Allen him- 
self. The okl man was somewhat cramped from 


keeping one position so long, but was found to | 


have sustained no other injury, and was able to 
walk down stairs without much assistance. 


The neighbors, who were already ashamed of | 


their part in the affair, were glad to go quietly 
away when they had seen him safely seated in 
his high-back chair. And in a few minutes Al- 
len started to follow them. He had reached the 
door, when he heard his uncle call,— 

“Allen.” 

“Yes, uncle,” he said, stepping back. 

“You'll come again, won’t you?” 

He was about to make his old reply, “Pll 
come whenever you need me,” but something in 
the old man’s face—an expression he had never 
seen there before—checked him, and he said, in- 
stead, “Indeed I will, as often as you wish.” 

“Thank you, Allen,” answered his uncle, 
stretching toward him a trembling hand. 

Allen grasped it cordially. ‘That’s all, is it?” 
said he. 

“Yes, all; only—Allen?” 

“Yes, uncle.” 

“T—TI should like to see Fanny.” 

Allen was so astounded at this announcement 
that he was unable to reply for a moment, and 
his uncle, misconstruing his silence, said, “I 
suppose she won’t come—I suppose she hates 
me.” 

“Fanny doesn’t hate anybody—least of all, 
you,” said Allen. ‘There is no one she wants 
to see so much.” 

“Tell her to come soon, then; I’m an old man, 
Allen.” 

When his nephew, promising to bring his 
wife the next day, had bade him good-by, and 
shut the door behind him, he murmured, “Old 
and friendless, old and friendless.” 

The truth was, that every word spoken by his 
neighbors had been borne aloft to his ears as he 
sat tied to the chimney, and there is no hitman 
being, however obdurate, who can bear to be en- 
tirely shut out from the sympathies of his kind. 

The next day, true to his word, Allen re- 
turned, bringing his wife with him. 

For a moment Fanny paused on the threshold 
of the gloomy apartment, as if afraid to enter, 
but, catching her husband’s reassuring smile, 
she recovered herself, and gliding up to the old 
man’s chair, bent her sunny head and kissed 
him. Just so his mother had kissed him in his 
childhood, and he could not remember that any 
woman had ever done it since. If there were not 
tears,in his eyes, his voice showed that they 
were not far off when he looked upand said,— 

‘And this is Fanny?” 

“Yes, I’m Fanny; and O, uncle, I wanted to 
see you so much, and you’re so good to let me 
come,” said she, and then she sat down by him 
and told him about her house, and her children, 
and her flower-garden, and when it was time to 
go she kissed him again. 

He did not speak for some time after his vis- 
itors had gone, but sat looking at the fire and 
meditating. He was recalled to himself by old 
Naomi. 

“It's your money they wants; that’s what 
makes ’em so dreadful Jovin’. I aint a fool to 
be gulled by such doings, if you are.” 

She was standing by his chair, just where 
Fanny had stood when she bade him good-by, 
and perhaps the contrast caused her to look 
more than usually uninviting, for he aimed a 
blow at her with his cane, crying,— 

“Get out, get out, you dragon.” 

She laughed and continued her jeers, but at 
the same time took good care to keep out of 
reach of the cane. 

Characters are not changed in a day, and the 
old woman’s words, “It’s your money they 
wants,”’ did not fail of their effect on the miser; 
but, on the other hand, his nephew’s whole life 
gave the lie to such a suspicion, and as for Fan- 
ny, one might as well impute avarice or cun- 
ning to the robin that wakes him with its morn- 
ing song; so, in the end, the good within the 
man triumphed, and he one day astonished his 
young relations by inviting them to come and 
live at his house. 

At first Fanny said “No,” laughingly telling 
her husband that she could not leave their pleas- 
ant little home for that “gloomy old dungeon;’’ 
but being persuaded by him that his uncle need- 
ed them, she consented. 

Mr. Rodman would have turned old Naomi 
into the street, bag and baggage, but to Allen 
and his wife this seemed a poor return for years 
of service, so they fitted up a comfortable apart- 
ment for her special use, where she could pass 
her days in as much peace as the crookedness of 
her nature would allow. ig 

They had hot been long residents under their 
uncle’s roof, before they effected an entire 
change in the old house and its customs. The 
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front door was thrown open for Visitors, sup. 
shine was admitted to rooms which had hither. 
to been darkened, new paper and paint replace 
that which had become dim with time and foul 
with smoke and dust, a honeysuckle was traineg 
over the porch, flowers blossomed in the yard, 
the spring-guns and traps were removed from the 
orchard, for they were no longer necessary whey 
kindness had made friends of enemies. 

But the most striking change was in the ojg 
miser himself, whose hardness melted away be. 
fore the warm smile of affection, like ice beneath 
the summer sun. 

And all this was effected without violence ang 
without opposition. 

Such great things love can do! 


+> 





For the Companion. 
THE WHITE DAMSON PRESERVEs, 
By Mrs. C. W. Flanders. “ 

I must tell you about our white damson pre. 
serves, and how we disposed of the fruit without 
canning! 

If there was more than one white damson tree 
in our town, it was fortunate the village boys 
never discovered it; for, as it was, their good 


principles were put to the test, when the plums | 


ripened on the side hill, known as Widow Gil. 
lipsee’s farm. 

Now the Widow Gillipsee, if the boys were to 
be believed, was the “‘stingiest woman in town.” 
To her belonged the white damson tree, which 
bore, possibly, a bushel of fruit, which she would 
never sell—no, not for a mint of money. 

Neither could the boys manage to steal it, as 
some of them would very gladly have done; for, 
when the widow did not keep sentinel over it, 
her son Job did, and between the two that fruit 
seemed to be guarded by dragons! 

Mrs. Gillipsee had her weakness, and it was 
a fondness for quiltings. To any lady who would 
invite her to a fall quilting, she always present. 
ed two quarts of white damsons! 

As the value of athing is usually graduated 
by its scarcity or abundance, the price of those 
damsons was considered to be prodigious; since 
all the women disliked the widow, and on no ac- 
count would have tolerated her acquaintance but 
for this little stratagem, by means of which she 
secured their favor. 

Up to the time my story begins, our folks 
had held themselves aloof from this temptation 
—but quiltings had been brisk that season, and 
the bills of fare, which in a country village are 
often limited to cake, custards, doughnuts and 
warm biscuits, had been offered so frequently, 
that it was decided in order to secure a little va- 
ricty, to be necessary to grace our more aristo- 
cratic gathering with some of the Widow Gillip. 
see’s white damsons. 

Mother wrote the invitation requesting the 
pleasure of the lady’s presence at her quilting, 
and having dressed me in my Sunday clothes for 
the occasion, bade my brother and myself set out 
upon our delightful errand. 

“Be sure, now,” said mother, as she gave me 
a partirg caress at the door, ‘“‘be very sure and 
not taste of the plums until you get home.” 

We found the Widow Gillipsee in the most 
amiable of moods. 

We had been especially directed to make no 
allusion to the damsons. If they were offered, 
we were to accept them gratefully; but if they 
were not offered, we were to ignore damsons as 
as if we had plenty at home! 

The widow read the note with a smile behind 
each ear. Then she looked up in a patronizing 
way and asked,— 

“T wonder, now, if yer ma’am wouldn’t likea 
mess of my white damsings ?” 

I smoothed down my white apron and looked 
pleased. Ben coughed and gave me a litde 
nudge of satisfaction. 

“Has yer ma’am made sass this fall?” 

“I guess not,’”’ said Ben, with his eyes fixed 
upon the mock oranges before the window. 

“She'll want sunthin’ to go with the warm 
biscuits, sartin; and to my mind there’s nothin 
like white damsings for quiltin’s. You jest run 
out to the barn and call Job.” 

Ben did not wait for urging. Job soon made 
his appearance, with his blue trowsers held up 
by one suspender, his feet bare, and shirt sleeves 
rolled up to his arm-pits. His face was freckled 
from the chin to the invincible cowlick, that 
made his shock of red hair look as if it was 
ready to charge bayonet. 

Ben was repressing his internal rapture with 
the utmost difficulty, for fruit was not so plent’ 
ful in those days as now; and then we neither 
of us had ever tasted white damsons! Poor Ben! 
his lips were almost moist with expectancy. 

Job went up the tree like a monkey. The 
Widow Gillipsee stood below with her checkered 
apron spread out to catch the stray plums that. 
might answer to the laws of gravitation. Eve 
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her wide, white cap border seemed conscious of 
ownership, as she peered up at the treacherous 
Job, who put every third plum into his capa- 
cious mouth. 

“Job!” 

“Yes’m.” 

“Don’t you dar’ eat a single damsing.’ 

Then a little silence. 

“Job!” 

“Yes’m.” 

“If you eat another damsing, you shall come 
down out of that tree at oncst!”’ 

At last Job announced that the two-quart pail 
was full, and he came down the tree with an in- 


his mother’s vigilant eyes. Job understood the 
motion of his mother’s thumb, as it was bent 
parnward, and vanished. 

Mrs. Gillipsee selected a few large plums to 
adorn the top of the pail, and stuck a green twig 
in the centre, before entrusting it to our keeping. 
Then she looked over what remained in her 
apron, and selected two damsons, one of which 
she bestowed upon Ben, the other upon myself. 
Mine was a good deal withered; Ben’s was still 
more so. 

We thanked Mrs. Gillipsee very kindly, how- 


erwould be of the fruit, were starting eagerly 
for home, when the widow cried out,— 

“Tell yer ma’am she’d better make that sass 
to-night. Job picked all the ripest ones, and 
white damsings won’t keep. Tell her to make 
itpound for pound, and be sure and not skimp 
the sugar.” 

We both thanked her once more, and set out 
on the run, lest the fruit should become too soft 
before we got it safely home. 

Mother and father had gone to ride, and Aunt 
Clara was to watch with a sick friend that night. 
Dear, old, blind grandmother sat in the window 
knitting, and how the wrinkled face lighted up 
when she heard our voices! 

We told our story in a breath—all about the 
widow, and Job, and the wonderful tree, and 
then, for the first time, opened our brown, hot 
hands and looked at the solitary damsons the 
woman had given us. 

It seemed a kind of profanation to cat the 
treasures, but Ben set the example, and I was 
not slow to follow; and O what a luscious 
sweetness was in that fruit! 

Presently, we remembered Mrs. Gillipsee’s 
pirting message. ; ° 

“0 grandma, she said the damsons wouldn’t 
keep aminute and you must preserve them this 
very night.” 

“But mamma’s gone. We must wait.” 

“But we can’t wait. The widow said so. 
said they must be preserved.” 

Now our dear grandmother was so old, that 
she was really more of a child than either Ben 
ormyself. She had been a famous housekeeper 
in her day, and little thought she was not a 
housekeeper still. It was easy to persuade her 
to attempt almost any kind deed, and she knew 
mother had set her heart upon damsons for her 
quilting. 

After some discussion, and a good deal of 
urging, grandma gave her consent to let us get 
out the porcelain kettle, and make ready for 
preserving. 

The fire that Ben made, in his zeal, was some- 
thing wonderful. Every one of the covers of 
the stove was red hot, and still he kept stuffing 
in the wood. 

We took the plums to the store, and found 
that they weighed five pounds. Grandma said 
apint of sugar was about right for a pound of 
fruit, so we got out the sugar bucket, and put 
five heaping pint bowls full into the kettle, and 
put iton to the red-hot covers, being sure that 
unless we hurried to the utmost, the damsons 
would be non est. 


She 


Now that I recall the odor of the sugar, I 
think it must have scorched in the beginning, 
althouzh Ben stirred it furiously with a long, 
wooden stirabout, until the perspiration stood in 


great beads over his forehead. 


Just then grandma cried out that we had “for- 


gotten to skin the damsons.” 


Ben stopped stirring, and we were made to un- 
derstand that boiling water must be poured 
over the fruit, that the skin might be removed. 
She was not sure about white damsons, but she 
always prepared purple plums that way, and if 
we did not get the preserves right, ‘“‘ma would be 


80 sorry,”’ she said. 


This rather depressed our spirits, but we wait- 
ed for water to boil, and after much difficulty 
she thought the fruit must be 


” 


and “mussing, 
perfect. 


By this time the sugar was quite black, and 
the syrup very stiff and thick. We put all the 
Plums into the kettle, dumping them in as if 


they had been potatoes rolling into a bin. 


\ 
ful. She did not like the smell of the syrup, 
and something was wrong. 
We got a teaspoon, and each of us tasted the 
syrup to ascertain what was the trouble. Ben 
was certain nothing was amiss. He smacked 
his lips appreciatively, and proceeded to taste 
again. 
Grandma shook her head. Something was 
wrong, but she could not tell what it was, so 
she kept tasting and tasting again, a plum with 
each dip. My own experience in preserving 
fruit was limited, but my confidence in my own 
judgment was not to be surpassed; so I tasted 
as often as the rest. 
Presently, Ben and I exchanged our teaspoons 
for desert spoons, thinking we could judge bet- 
ter with two plums at a time. 
It must be remembered that grandmother was 
nearly blind, and by reason of this infirmity 
could not perceive how rapidly the damsons dis- 
appeared. Besides, she was a great lover of 
sweetmeats, and sweetmeats were rare. 
At last she was surfeited, and went to her arm- 
chair to rest. The dear soul fell asleep before | 
she had been two minutes at the window, and it 
was almost impossible to wake grandma when | 
she fell into that kind of a doze after eating. 
Ben and I now realized our responsibility 
more than ever. The fruit was all boiled off the 
stones, but we were not certain it was suflicient- 
ly cooked. We fell to tasting with renewed dil- 
igence, and our perplexity was increasing when 
three of the neighbors’ children came in and un- 
dertook to decide the question for us. 
After sipping one or two saucers full each, 
they pronounced it done, and Ben proceeded to 
lift off the kettle and pour it into an earthen 
dish, the largest I could find in the closet. 
What with overboiling, and tasting, and other 
accompaniments, there was not a quart left; 
hardly more than enough to cover the surface of 
the dish! 
I scraped the porcelain with all my might, and 
Ben lost his equilibrium in trying to tip the ket- 
tle higher, but it was of no use. 
Mother came home in about half an hour, and 
perhaps you would like to know what happened 
then! To be sure you would; but Ben and I 
made a solemn promise the next morfing, we 
never would tell anybody. ‘“’Cause, you see,” 
said Ben, “if we tell, we never shall hear the 
last of it!” 


——_+o+—___—_ 


-TALK ABOUT ALLIGATORS, . 

TI was not exactly born among the alligators, 
said the major, but have probably seen nearly 
as many of them as you have of blackbirds. 
From the beginning to the end of life, and from 
the point of the snout to the tip of the tail, they 
are ugly-looking creatures; and I must confess, 
after long and intimate acquaintance, that their 
conduct is as bad as their looks. 

I have never seen nor heard of any thing in 
them to awaken a pleasant interest, unless it 
may be the care which the female gives to her 
nest. In preparing it she will select a spot in 
the low ground near her den, where she will 
rake together a pile of leaves and dirt a foot 
high by four or five across, on which she will 
lay her first and largest litter of eggs, and cover 
Lit several inches deep. 

After a few days she will deposit above them 
another litter, and cover as before; and thus 
continue, layer after layer, until she has ceased 
laying, and has raised a mound several feet 
high. Close in this neighborhood she may be 
seen, every day, for weeks, watching her treas- 
ure with the most zealous care, until the whole 
mound becomes instinct with life, the eggs, hun- 
dreds in number, being hatched by the heat of 
the sun, aided, perhaps, by a slow fermentation 
in the vegetable mass. 

The eggs are blunt at both ends, and more cy- 
lindrical than oval, but about the size of a 
goose’s, but rough to the touch, with a dark 
mass in the centre dimly showing through the 
tough shell. They give a clear, ringing sound, 
like the clink of achain, when rubbed together. 
Any disturbance of the nest by man or brute 
brings theeggs together, and gives warning to the 
mother, whose scaly back, accompanicd by all 
her neighbors in the pond, will immediately be 
seen rising from the water as she hastens fiercely 
to their defence. 

No sooner have the young alligators crawled 
out of the shells than they make for the water, 
which is never far off. If interrupted on their 
way they immediately show fight, by snapping 
together their ugly little jaws, and trying to 
strike with their tails. 

Up to this time they have been under the care 
of their mother, who has watched ever them 
with ferocious jealousy. Now her care ceases, 
but the father begins to show an uncommon in- 
terest in them. As they leave the nest he takes 


his place by the waterside, watches with delight 





At this point grandma grew restive and doubt- 
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they come near enough, he opens his mouth, and 
sends them down to lie as near as possible to his 
fatherly heart. So devoted is he in his atten- 
tions, that few of them ever reach the water, and 
of these few only a small proportion live long 
enough to catch their first frog. 

This fondness of his for young alligators 
seems to last all through their tender age—that 
is, until they have become too tough to be 
| chewed, or rather too nimble to be caught. I 
think so, for the reason that any old he-alliga- 
tor, lying by the waterside, can be decoyed by a 
person uttering the sound ‘Eee! Eee!” the cry 
of a young alligator, in a note between the short 
whine of a puppy and the low squeal of a pig, 
and that the only interest he has been known to 
take in them is in craunching their young and 
| tender bones. 
| So much for the moral character of alligators. 
Aside, however, from the unhandsomeness of 
breakfasting upon one’s children, there is noth- 
ing wonderful in the fact that the dish, in this 
case, should be esteemed a dainty one—young 








alligator is good eating for anybody. 


year old, and three or four feet long, I can testi- 


I do not 
mean the young just out of the shell, for of 
them I know nothing; but of those that are a 


fy that a steak from the tail is as eatable and 
enjoyable as a steak from the tail of any other 
large fish of our waters. The only objection to 
them I have ever known is on the score of prej- 
udice; for the musky odor which is oftentimes 
very strong in the old, is scarcely, if at all, per- 
ceptible in the young, and that little is wholly 
removed by a gentle parboiling, or by immer- 
sion for a few hours in salt and water. 
The alligator leads a very lazy, lounging life. 
Every bright day, from March to October, the 
mudflats are striped with their ungainly forms 
lying heads to the water in the soft mud, luxu- 
riating in the warm sunshine. There they will 
lic for hours without moving, unless impelled 
by hunger or some other imperative call; and, 
on the approach of evening, retire to their dens 
in the marsh. 
As for food, they will take any thing that 
comes in their way—fish, flesh or fowl, from a 
tadpole to a man or a horse; and notwithstand- 
ing their awkwardness, they are so expert as to 
keep themselves, in general, comfortably fed. 
Their favorite mode of catching prey—favor- 
ite, I suppose, because it suits their lazy habits 
—is by surprise. They will lay themselves like 
a-black, rough log, beside a_ footpath, or a rice- 
dam, or a waterside where there is the scent of 
feet, and there remain in quiet until some unwa- 
ry passenger, human or brute, comes within 
reach, when, slap! goes the tail with along and 
terrible sweep, and down goes the victim into 
the creature’s mouth. . 
Another favorite mode adopted when there is 
no great urgency, is to lie on ariver bank, in 
sight of a ford, or of a boys’ bathing-place, or of 
a drinking-place for stock. As soon as a boy, 
dog, calf or sheep gives promise of being catch- 
able, in slides the alligator, as noiselessly as an 
otter, and swims rapidly forward, with its two 
eyes projecting above water like two black nuts, 
seizes its prey with its teeth, and drags it under 
water. Ata ford frequented by wild cattle, they 
sometimes congregate in vast numbers, and 
gather round their prey like a pack of wolves. 
A horse-drover, who “was better acquainted 
with Western cattle than with Southern alliga- 
tors, came to my neighborhood with the remains 
of his stock to sell. 


infested with these creatures. 


afraid of alligators,’ and went on. 


and six horses came out at the other. 


he ever heard. 
geance. 


was when was about four years of age. 


bat in his hand, exclaiming,— 
“Dey big alligator, dey now 
the goose.” 


knotty fenee-rail, or a small log of wood witl 
several knobs projecting from one end. Bu 


and snout of an alligator. 


He was so anxious to save 
time that, instead of taking the safe road across 
ariver, he resolved to ford a place known to be 
The neighbors 
endeavored to dissuade him, but he was “not 
Three men, 
fifteen horses and one dog entered the long, 
winding ford at one end; three frightened men 
The man 
said, in describing the scene the next day, that 
the screams of his poor horses, when they found 
themselves surrounded by alligators, and Wwith- 
out hope of escape, was the most dreadful sound 
He had saved time with a ven- 


The first recollection I have of an alligator 
Sevy- 
eral little boys and myself were playing on a 
bluff that overlooked a salt-water river, when 
suddenly a negro man ran past us with a brick- 


trying to ketch 


We hurried afte? him, and, standing on the 
bluff, saw what no one, at first sight, would have 
taken for any thing more dangerous than a 


that log moved, and those knobs were the eyes 
It slowly approached 
the geese, as if drifted towards them with the 


ing their feathers, and did not notice him, al- 
though he was not more than three ‘feet distant. 
The negro man, who was a capital thrower 
did not wait longer than to plant himself upon 
the brink of the perpendicular bluff, whence he 
sent his brickbat whizzing through the air with 
force enough to kill a half-grown calf. It did 
not kill the alligator, however, although it hit 
him plump in the forehead; it only hastened his 
movements. We saw a great splashing of the 
water, and heard a loud gabbling of the geese, 
as one of them rose several fect into the air and 
fell again. The alligator, disappointed in his 
intended snap at the goose, had endeavored to 
throw it into his jaws by a blow of his tail. 
The next moment we saw him quietly swimming 
towards the other side of the river. 

Alligators are not very fast movers, cither by 
land or water, though they can leap well. They 
can outswim a man, a dog or a deer, but they 
sannot keep ahead of a fast canoe. They pos- 
sess the power of so regulating their bulk, that 
they can swim a great distance, or float for any 
length of time, with nothing visible but the eyes 
and nostrils, 

On land they ean run in a straight line much 
faster than they can swim, but they require 
nearly as much room for turning as a four- 
wheeled carriage or a small yacht. Any five- 
year-old child that knows how can easily dodge 
out of their way, and then worry them by keep- 
ing close to their tails (not too near, however), 
banging with a stick. Indeed, the river and 
pond alligators are so conscious of their impo- 
tence on land that, whenever attacked, they 
drop right in their tracks, and cannot be made 
to move except by the application of fire. Their 
trails can easily be distinguished, not only by 
the print left by the claws, but, like all others of 
the lizard tribe, by the dragging of the tail. 
When the trail is through marsh or soft mud 
the tail cuts a sharp, deep furrow, as if made by 
the edge of a heavy oar. 

Each alligator has his own den, as each gen- 
tleman has his own room. To that he retires 
every night to enjoy his repose, and in that he 
spends his winter, with what dreams or with 
what meditations only an alligator knows. Of 
course, before turning in for a five months’ nap, 
the stomach must be fortified with something 
more substantial than usual; and this is accom- 
plished not only by eating as hearty a meal as 
can be obtained, but by gulping down a few 
pine-knots. This is not very nutritious dict, nor 
can it add much to the growth or strength, but 
the hard wood keeps the coats of the stomach 
from rubbing together, and thus prevents the 
disagrecable sensation of gnawing hunger. In 
the spring of the year, when the long sleep is 
over, and the stomach has no more need of light- 
wood knots, the alligator will eject from his 
mouth as many, sometimes, as half-a-dozen balls 
of lightwood, worn beautifully smooth by attri- 
tion in the stomach. 

Sometimes a little pool swarms with alliga- 
tors, and its bank is tunnelled in many places. 
One of these pools, or “alligator-holes,”’ as we 
salled them, I shall never forget. It was in the 
piney woods, when Twas a boy at school. The 
day was hot, and we naturally felt a desire to go 
bathing. But where could we go, for there was 
no river or pond within reach? One of the boys 
said that he could show us an old alligator-hole, 
that he doubted not would be a capital place for 
bathing. So away we went. The hole, or rath- 
er pool, was not many yards across, but scemed 
to be quite deep. 

We stripped off, quickly as possible, and 
jumped in, from a log that projected over the 
muddy margin. Iwas first, and making a low 
leap, feet foremost, [ found myself astraddle of 
what I took at first to be a small log. In an in- 
stant, however, the log began to move, and to 
carry me along with it. I had jumped astrad- 
dle of an alligator, and had seared him so badly, 
that he was making with all speed for his den. 
Of course I did not ride’ him longer than was 
necessary for me to get off his back, for IT sus- 
pect Iwas as badly scared as he was. Several 
other boys got in before I could give the alarm, 
but we all scrambled out in a hurry, and made 
no further use of the hole until we had cleared it 
of all dangerous company. 

We have two kinds ot alligator—one belong- 
ing to the rivers and large lagoons, the other in- 
habiting small pondy places in the piney woods. 
The piney woods’ alligator is small, seldom ex- 
ceeding ten fect in length, but it is very fiefee, 
and though it seldom attacks a man, it will fight 
desperately when assailed, and will depend for 
its defence as much upon its musky odor as up- 
1} on its strength. 

t The river alligator, with all its size and seem- 
ing ferocity, is a cowardly creature. We boys 
used to enjoy a great deal of sport at their ex- 
pense. Our academy overlooked a salt-water 








their first efforts at wriggling, and, as soon as 


tide. They were in the edge of the water, plum 


-|river in which they abounded. Sometimes, 
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while we were bathing, one of them would at- 
tempt to steal upon us. We would pretend not 
to notice him until he had come so far that we 
could form a circle round him, when it would be 
our turn to show fight. 

The moment he found himself surrounded 
and assailed he would become alarmed, and try 
to escape; but a little water dashed in his face 
was sufficient to make him turn tail and try 
some other part of the circle, where he would be 
treated in the same way. Why they never at- 
tempted to dive under us and get away, I do not 
know; but they never did. Alligators are des- 
perately afraid of any attack upon their eyes. 
They are said to be so sensitive to pain in that 
organ, that when gouged they will let go their 
hold upon any man or boy they have seized and 
hurry away. Perhaps the dashing of water in 
their faces so fully occupies what little minds 
they have with care for their eyes, that they can 
think of nothing else. 

They are easily killed or captured by those 
who know how. Approached in front, their 
thick scales, shingling backwards, are proof 
against every missile from the hand of man, ex- 
cept a rifle ballin the forehead; and even that 
will do little harm unless, by chance, it strikes 
the brain, which is about the shape and size of a 
man’s finger, and lying lengthwise with the 
head. Approached in the rear, a load of duck- 
shot directed to the back of the head at its june- 
tion with the neck, will penetrate, and prove in- 
stantly fatal. And so will a rifle-ball in the side, 
close behind the shoulder, though in this case 
the hunter will also be nearly killed by the hor- 
rible smell of the gases issuing from the ball- 
hole. 

—_———_+or—; — 
For the Companion. 

A VISIT TO FRIENDS’ MEETING. 

“Thee has never been to Friends’ meeting? 
Then thee must go over to Baltimore and go 
with me next first day. Perhaps Friend Mary 
Ames will speak, and then thee will have a 
treat.’ 

So said Friend Anne Bascome, as she took off 
her plain bonnet, and smvothed her plain hand- 
kerchief, and composed her plain but sweet 
countenance. 

“But my dear friend,” said I, “I should be 
obliged to go in the world’s costume, ruffles, 
panniers and all. Shall I be allowed to enter 
the sanctuary in that profane style, or must I 
don some Quaker bonnet and gown of most im- 
maculate gray ?” 

“Don’t thee say Quaker, my friend,” said 
Anne Bascome, settling herself in the depths of 
a luxuriant velvet easy-chair—and I notice 
Friends are partial to soft cushions—“‘it is a 
term of reproach among my people. Thee need 
have no fear if thee goes with me. And besides, 
many degenerate sons and daughters of Friends 
have adopted worldly fashions, though they still 
hold to their birthright.” 

“Then it is settled; I’ll go with thee, Friend 
Anne, to Baltimore Friends’ meeting, and I hope 
it will do me good.” 

“Itis to be hoped it may do thee no harm,” 
said Friend Anne, quictly. 

Who does not like a Friend? Dear, sweet, 
gray birds, with their faultless, unruflled plum- 


age, dealing so gently with the young, bearing | 


their testimony among the world-hardened and 
unbelieving. 

Saturday night saw me in Baltimore; Sunday 
morning, or first day, saw me on my way to the 
meeting-house in Lombard Street, dressed in a 
becoming drab walking suit made by the most 
fashionable dressmaker in Washington, and 
plain, in spite of its elaborate trimming in sat- 
in, ruffles and folds. 

“Thee does not look very unlike a Friend thee- 


self,” said Anne Bascome, just before I put my | 


bonnet on. That, with its bunch of daisies and 
bright ribbons, dispelled the illusion. 

Friends’ mecting-house in Lombard Street, sets 
back from the curb some twenty feet or more. 
A high, primitive fence, from which three gates 
open, is the first intimation of the place. We 
were early, so we sent the carriage home and 
stood in the shade of some grand old trees, for 
awhile. 

An evil genius soon presented itself in the 
shape of a fluttering, be-rabboned girl, a rain- 
bow of color from head to heels. She seized me 
by the hand on the strength of a slight acquaint- 
anee at some watering-place, and shocked 
Friend, Anne beyond measure, by darting at my 
veil and Kissing me in the street. 

“What are you standing here for?’ she asked. 

“Lam going to Friends’ meeting.” 

“O, the Quakers!” exclaimed Fly-a-way, in 
her loudest tones. “I dote on Quakers, and I'm 
dying to go to Quaker meeting. 
with you.” 

“T am here by the courtesy of my friend 
Anne,” I said, very much ashamed; “and’— 


Do take me in | 


“Thee friend is very welcome,” said Anne; 
and I knew that her speech was a mortification 
of the flesh, for any thing more worldly, more 
gorgeous in its get up, from the three-storied 
feather-fluttering hat, to the great rosettes on 
her small fect, I am bound to say. the good Friend 
never saw, inside or outside of a meeting- 
house. 

“Thanks! how kind you are!” said the Butter- 
fly, and then went on to entertain me with a de- 
scription of the last ball she had attended, for 
which I could have boxed her ears with a right 
good will, for she varied it with queries of “Had 
I seen Tom, lately; or Harry, or the old colonel, 
and when was I going to be Mrs. ? and 
wouldn’t I invite her to the wedding?” 

Now I am only seventeen, and have had but 
few serious thoughts of marriage in all my busy 
life. There’s a six-years bridge, at present, be- 
tween me and that important state, and I must 
confess I winced under Miss Anne’s astonished 
stare; while, it being Sunday, and the creature 
utterly unimpressible, and standing in the peace- 
ful shadow of Friends’ meeting-house, I did not 
utter the sharp words that were fighting for an 
outlet under my placid boddice. 

“Mercy on us!”’ cried Butterfly, “‘the gates are 
opened.” How I longed to ask her if she 
thought she could behave herself. I doubted her 
capacity for silence. I knew she would twirl 
her parasol, play with her ring, dangle her 
watch-chain and make her boots creak, but 
trusting to a friendly Providence, I followed 
Anne up the aisle, where, to my distress, she 
took a seat under the ministers’ gallery and fac- 
ing the whole audience. 

“Tlike this,” whispered Butterfly, setting all 
her dangles to fluttering. Of courseshe did. To 
be seen was her chief end of life; to be admired 
her only aim. 

It being some time before service, I felt at lib- 
| erty to use my eyes, and did so when I could 
| without being annoyed by Butterfly. 

What a strange, quiet, unchurchly place it 
seemed! <A large, cheerful, but rather bare in- 
| terior, divided down what we should call the mid- 
dle aisle by a partition which could be raised or 
| lowered at pleasure. A gallery ran all around 
| the house, but there was no organ loft, no choir, 
| no pulpit. Four plebeian-looking black stoves 
stood in different places, so that Friend’s meet- 
} ing-house must be abundantly comfortable in 
} winter. 

Friend Anne explained that the women Friends 
sat on one side and the men Fricnds on the other; 
| that on occasion of business sessions by cither 
| sex, the partition was pulled down to the tops of 
the pews, and they were effectually separated; 
| that the seats on araised platform behind us 
| were for Friend ministers, and she supposed 
| there would be several present that morning. 

“Isn’t it comical?”’ queried Butterfly, already 
beginning to futter her wings. 

“T don’t see any thing funny,” I replied, with 
| an expression of countenance that I flatter my- 


| self frightened her into silence, for she was 
| quiet full thirty seconds afterward. 
| By my side sat my comfortable friend; oppo- 
| site a very slim, thin, delicate Quaker, rigid and 
pale, and on Butterfly’s left an ample, motherly 
dame. Presently, more Friends began to drop 
in, sweet and cool, and all so fair and modest 
under their capacious silk bonnets! I cannot 
tell how many Rachels, and Nancys, and Ma- 
rys Twas introduced to. One by one they en- 
tered, one by one came the world’s people, or 
modified Friends with pretty, gray walking-suits, 
jand neat but not showy bonnets. One by one 
same in the men on the other side, and dropped 
into their seats, with their broad brims on, and 
there they sat under the shadow of their hats. 

It was all so strange, as gradually meeting 
filled up! Several little folks sat round in pretty, 
white dresses and one fold of ribbon over their 
plain straw hats, and they were quite as demure 
as their elders. 
| *The bells stopped tolling without; the sum- 

mer sunbeams flickered through branches and 
| Were sifted on the floor and over the congrega- 
| tion; the sweet west wind came in and toyed 
gently with spotless kerchiefs and pretty rib- 
| bons. 

One face, pure and beautiful as a rosebud, un- 
der quillings of blue ribbon and white lace, quite 
fascinated me. Evidently she used the plain 

| language, and L afterwards learned that she was 

| the daughter of Friend Mary Ames, one of the 
lights of that order. 








| 
| 


| 


Gradually the silence grew oppressive. Twen- 
ty minutes passed, twenty-five, thirty, and as 
yet the Spirit had not given token. The myriad 
j faces blended into one, queerly, under a mon- 
strous Quaker bonnet. A little child dropped a 
fan; it made me jump. Somebody sneezed. I 
never heard any thing quite so terrific as that 
snecze. I was getting light-headed. Astonished 
at Butterfly’s silence, I looked at her; she was 





asleep; her three stories of hat toppled alarm- | other victims, it seemed necessary to meet, and 
ingly. It was a relief to pinch her. |if possible, prevent this. Accordingly every 
Five minutes more; that silence must be brok- | man and boy who could get a gun or a revolyer 
en. The moreI tried to think good thoughts, | started for the scene of action. « I shouldered an 
the more I couldn’t. Grotesque images alarmed | old Spencer rifle, and in company with several 
me. I saw all the comical illustrations I had | others, marched about three miles, and had 
Icoked at for months, and almost determined | nearly reached the scene of hostilities when we 
never to look at another. First, I studied noses | came to the house of a man whom the Indians 
—it was very wicked of me—and then I won-|had taken prisoner. They had beaten and 
dered what everybody could be thinking of. | bruised him somewhat, but had afterwards let 
Could they banish all worldly thoughts? I | him go, and also another captive. 
wished I could. The silence seemed like an ava-| These men said the Indians had returned to 


lanche about to smother me, when lo, a soft | their camp, and evidently were satisfied with 


voice fell on my ear: 
“Perfect love castcth out fear;” and the spell 
was broken. 


were thy words! After that three Friends 
spoke, two brothers and one sister; then sud- 
denly there was a rushing sound. The whole 
congregation roused itself and got up, and 
“Quaker meeting’”’ was over. 

“Did you ever see any thing so stupid?” asked 
Butterfly, as we gained the street. “I lost some 
splendid singing; don’t want any thing to do 
with Quaker mecting again. Come and see me 
—ood-by.” 

I hope I shall never mect her again. As to the 
Friends, though their worship is peculiar, God 
bless them. ALICE. 

— -—- +H 
TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW. 


Don’t tell me of to-morrow! 
Give me the man who'll say, 
Whene’er a good deed’s to be done, 
“Let's do the deed to-day.” 
We may all command the present, 
If we act and never wait; 
But repentance is the phantom 
Of the past that comes too late. 


Don’t tell me of to-morrow! 
There is much to do to-day, 
That can never be accomplished 
If we throw the hours away. 

Every moment has its duty ; 
Who the future can foretell? 
Then why put off till to-morrow 
What to-day can do as well? 


—_———___ +o ——__——_- 
A FRAY WITH INDIANS. 

The following letter from a subscriber to the 
Companion, in Kansas, gives a hint of the way 
the Indians are sometimes proveked, by the 
whites to deeds of blood. We have no doubt 
that the assaults of the red men on white settle- 
ments have very often, like this recorded below, 
been directly invited by the bloody acts of hot- 
headed, brutal men, or by unwillingness to treat 
the Indians with ordinary justice. Epitror. 

Dear Companrton,—My home here is but a 
short distance from an Indian camp, and I am 
going to tell you what a “brush”? we had with 
the Indians not long since. These Indians are 
friendly, but they will sometimes steal, and when 
a theft occurs they are sure to be suspected and 
accused of it, whether guilty or not. 

A man in our neighborhood lost a horse, and 
concluded at once that the Indians had stolen 
him. On the 13th of May he induced some of his 
neighbors—sixteen or seventeen in all—to start 
with him for the Indian camp, to hunt for the 
animal. When about a mile from the camp 
they met a nearly equal number of unarmed In- 
dians going to the town orf Peru to trade. The 
man who had lost the horse stopped them and 
demanded his property; but the Indians de- 
clared that they neither had the horse or knew 
any thing about the animal, but offered to go 
back to the camp to search for him. 

The man refused this and insisted that some 
of their ponies should be left in his possession 
until his horse was returned. ‘This the Indians, 
of course, would not do. They then turned to go 
back to their camp when a young man of the 
party of whites rode in front of them with a re- 
volver in his hand, and ordered them to halt. 
At this the Indians gathered about him and one 


manner, when he fired, killing him instantly. 

The Indians then ran for their camp, and sev- 
eral of the white men followed, firing at them 
as they fled, so that some of them were prob- 
ably wounded. No sooner did they get within 
hearing of the camp than they gave the war- 
whoop. At once the men of the tribe rushed out 
armed and mounted. Upon this the whites 
turned and fled, hotly pursued by the Indians, 
who fired on them and killed one man. The 
rest of the party flew to their homes and gave 
the alarm, and immediately there was great ter- 
ror and confusion. 

We had just finished our dinner and were rest- 


door, saying, “The Indians are coming, and the 
settlers are flying before them in every diree- 
tion.” In a short time frightened women and 
children began to flock in upon us until the 
house and yard literally swarmed with fugi- 
tives. 





As there was danger that the savages would 
destroy property, and perhaps, in their fury, kill 


Sweet Mary Ames, with thy saintly thoughts, | 
dispelling silence and sadness, how refreshing | 


of them raised a tomahawk in a threatening | 


ing for a while, when a man rushed into our | 


4 ihe revenge they had taken, and would not prob- 


ably molest other settlers. They had taken life, 
man for man, and we concluded that it was bet- 
ter not to pursue the matter further, but to re- 
turn home. And thus ended the 13th of May, 
There is, perhaps, but little doubt that if the 
whites had met the Indians civilly and treated 
their offer in a fair spirit, the horse could in a 
little time have been found, and returned, if it 
had been stolen by these Indians. Thus bitter 
and deadly feclings would have been avoided, 
and the lives of two human beings saved. 
CmarRLEs M. Ricorps. 
4 or—_———_ 
DYNASTIC RESTORATIONS. 

The efforts that have lately been made to re- 
store the old Bourbon line to the throneof France 
have revived interest in the general subject of 
dynastic restorations. 

It is often said, that, as the Bourbons have 
been out of France forty-one years,—they were 
driven away in the summer of 1830,—it is idle to 
suppose that they can be restored. But there is 
a great deal of tenacity in persons who lay claim 
to crowns and sceptres. Such baubles are too 
fascinating to be easily given up. 

Take the case of the House of Stuart. That 
very foolish man, James II., of England, was de- 
prived of all his crowns at the beginning of 
1689,—and it was not till almost a century had 
elapsed that his descendants ceased to hope for 
a restoration. 

He had a son, also named James, who was 
born in 1688, and dicd at the beginning of 1766 
—and who was first known as the Pretender, and 
then as the Old Pretender. This gentleman 
made several open attempts to recover the throne 
of his ancestors, but all were failures. 

He married a Polish princess, of the great fam- 
| Hy of Sobieski, and became the father of two 
| 





sons. The elder of these sons was the person 
| known in history as Prince Charles Edward, a 
| man of no common powers, and from whom his 
party expected much. 

Charles Edward, in his father’s lifetime, en- 
gaged in several attempts to restore his family 
to the British throne. The most wonderful of 
these attempts was that made in 1745, which led 
to a short but fierce civil war. 

With only a few friends he went to Scotland, 
and was there joined by many Highlanders, and 
by a few of the Lowland Scotch. He outgener- 
alled the British commander, and took posses- 
sion of Edinburgh, and then defeated him in the 
pitched battle of Gladsmuir. 

Having formed a considerable army, he 
marched into England, going as: far south as 
Derby. It is the opinion of competent military 
and political critics that, had he persevered, and 
gone on to London, he would have been entirely 
successful, and that the Stuart dynasty would 
have been restored, forty-eight years after it had 
been driven out of Great Britain. 

3ut his Scotch adherents had become alarmed, 
| because very few of his English friends joined 
| him,—and of those few only a very few were 
}men above the lowest classes. Consequently, 
| they resolved to retreat, and made Charles Ed- 

ward obey them, much against his wish and 
| will. : 

On the way back to Scotland they defeated 

the English at Clifton; and after their arrival 
| there they defeated them in the battle of Falkirk. 
| But they were destroyed at Culloden, in April, 
| 1746,—tbe last dynastic battle ever fought on 
| British ground. 

But the Stuarts did not give up their hopes, 

even then, and Charles Edward maintained them 
| to the day of his death, which took place in 1788 
—so that a réstoration was thought of for about 
acentury. It is a well known fact that a Stuart 
party existed in Great Britain even down tv the 
carly years of the present century. 

Charles Edward had a brother, Henry Bene- 
| dict, but that brother seems to have indulged in 
no illusions. He was created Cardinal of York, 
and died so recently as 1807, having received a 
large pension from George III. for several years. 

The French Bourbons were overthrown in 17%, 
for the first time, and their first restoration took 
place in 1814. They had been kept out of powct 
not quite twenty-two years. 

The Sicilian Bourbons lost their continental 
dominions in 1806, and were restored in 1815. 


| 
| 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 











The Spanish Bourbons were dethroned in 1808, 
and regained their place in 1814, 

The Vasas lost the Swedish throne carly in the 
present century, and they never have been re- 
stored, though they entertained strong hopes of 
a restoration for some time. Their throne is 
jeld by the House of Bernadofte, the sole sur- 
yiving dynasty of those that were made out of 
French marshals and princes in the time of Na- 

Jeon I. A 

The House of Orleans lost the French throne 
only twenty-three years ago, (February, 1848,) 
and they can reasonably lock forward to a res- 
toration, Whatever may be said of the hopes of 
the old Bourbons. 

+> —_—_—_—- 
YACHTS AND YACHTING. 


Yachting is now a popular summer recreation 
in both England and America, by those who can 
afford its pleasures. It is a costly indulgence. 
To engage in it as many Englishmen and Amer- 
jeans do, requires the possession of wealth, and 
the command of much time. A well-built, well- 
furnished and well-fitted yacht costs many thou- 
sand dollars; and the expense of keeping it, with 
its officers, and men, and servants, and appro- 
priate entertainment of guests, is something 
enormous. 

Yacht—pronounced yot—is from the Dutch, 
like so many of our maritime terms. Down to 
the middle of the seventeenth century, or there- 
about, the Dutch were the first of maritime peo- 
ples, and they have furnished much of our sea 
language. 

Yachts are old things. “Cleopatra’s barge,” 
of which we have heard so much, was a yacht, 
and the river Cydnus had the pleasure of bear- 
ing that immortal vessel on its limpid bosom, 
when the “serpent of old Nile” went to try her 
powers on Mark Antony. Perhaps she was a 
sea-serpent. 

Many of the ancient monarchs, or other great 
men, had yachts,—a yacht meaning a pleasure 
yessel, and being thus distinguished from a ves- 
selof business. They are frequently mentioned 
inhistory long before the age of yachting be- 

. 
gun. 

When William III. used to go from England 
to Holland, or from Holland to England, he 
sometimes used a yacht. So did Georve I. and 
George Il. in making those visits to Germany 
that gave so great offence to their unloving sub- 
jects. 

Yachting, therefore, is nothing new on the 
sea, or under the sun; but the scale on which it is 
now indulzed in is something new, and belongs 
tw this century. As becomes her position as the 
first of maritime, commercial and naval coun- 
tries, England takes the lead in yachting; and 
next to her is the United States, which is the 
second of maritime, commercial and naval coun- 
tries. ‘ 

Yacht clubs are numerous in the British Isl- 
ands, and the Royal Yacht Club is the greatest 
institution of the kind in the world,—nor is it 
likely ever to be excelled. The number of Brit- 
ish yachts is told in thousands, most of which 
are craft of good dimensions, very few indeed 
being small. 

American yachting has about completed the 
first generation. The New York Yacht Club, 
which is the first institution of the kind in the 
Western world, dates from 1844. It consisted, 
originally, of nine yachts, but it numbers a great 
fleet, and is on the increase. 

Some of the finest yachts in the world are 
owned by Americans, and are distinguished 
tverywhere for their high sailing qualities. 
There is an honorable rivalry between the 
yachtsmen of America and those of England, 
which has led to races, and to improvement in 
the construction and sailing of vessels. There 
are yacht clubs in Russia and France, and in 
Holland and Belgium, and in some of the Brit- 
ish colonies. 





THE MUSIC OF BIRDS. 

Who does not long to hear the song of the 
hightingale, after reading the following zigzag 
deseription of it by a Geneva musician, named 
Bechstein ? 

Hesa0-0-20-20-20-20-20-20-20-20-20-20 zirrhdding 

Db mynd a pate ger ho dze hoi 
I ‘i-gai-gai-gai-gai-gai-gai guai a gai co- 
ricor dzio dzio pi. 

From these syllables we should judge that the 
cuckoo has done more for music than the nightin- 
sale, for the minor scale, the origin of which 
has puzzled many, is said to be due to this bird, 
the cuckoo’s couplet being a minor third sung 
downwards. 

The canary bird is the most cherished song- 
ster of our homes, but there is an account of 
Wo canaries which talked instead of singing. 
The first of these was raised by hand and kept 
away from other birds. It soon astonished its 
stress by repeating words which it had heard, 











especially its own name—Titchie. It would for 
hours ring the changes on such words, as ‘“‘Dear, 
sweet Titchie. Kiss Minnie. Sweet, pretty lit- 


tle Titchic. Kissic, kissie, kissic. Dear Titchie, 
wee, gee, gee. Titchie— Titchie, pretty little 
Titchie.” 


—_+@o——_—_—_—_—_ 
AN EASTERN SCAVENGER. 

A Calcutta correspondent sends us an anec- 
dote of that singular bird, the adjutant, or gi- 
gantic crane, which may be a novelty to some 
of our readers. He says that his attention was 
attracted one morning by an unusual turmoil in 
the “compound,” or out-door premises of the 
house in which he lived: 


Looking out of the window, he saw an adju- 
tant, evidently unable to remount on his wings, 
standing helplessly amid a company of at least 
a hundred crows, whose loud vociferation seemed 
to éxpress any thing but delight at the presence 
of their gigantic fellow-biped. The adjutant, 
from his usefulness as a scavenger of all work, 
is a gentleman very much humored about Indian 
homesteads; and this one in particular, as was 
his wont, had been lingering outside the cook’s 
room for any unconsidered trifles which the 
servants might think fit to throw out. 

A few crows, however, getting wind of the af- 
fair, with the sagacious notion that they might 
pick up a few chance scraps on their own ac- 
count, were soon pn the scene of action. Hun- 
ger has no compunctions, and at last, one of 
them, more venturesome than the rest, approach- 
ing more closely than actual prudence would 
have dictated, ventured to dispute the possession 
of a bone with the adjutant. 

The question was not long in abeyance; for, 
in «a few moments, the adjutant—leaving the 
bone for subsequent discussion—seized the crow 
hip and thigh, and swallowed him at one gulp. 

This summary act seems to have aroused the 
indignation of the other crows, who by their 
cries soon brought together numbers of others 
from every quarter, and for a good two hours 
they never ceased—some from the ground, oth- 
ers from a neighboring wall—to badger their vo- 
racious foe, scolding him at the top of their 
lungs, and tantalizing him by approaching as 
close as they dared, extending a claw or a wing 
to almost within his reach, and suddenly with- 
drawing it as he attempted to seize them. And 
this unequal vengeance they continued for two 
or three mornings. 

The adjutant is one of the most voracious and 
carnivorous birds known; and the enormous 
quantity which it can devour may be judged of 
from its size. From tip to tip of his wings, 
when stretched out, it measures about fourteen 
or fifteen feet, and it is five feet high when 
standing erect. Well-founded stories of its vo- 
racity, however, are by no means uncommon. 
With the adjutant, all is fish that comes to net. 
Every thing is swallowed whole. In the stom- 
ach of one a land tortoise ten inches long, and a 
Jarge male black cat, have been found entire. 
A shin of beef, broken asunder, serves an adju- 
tant for but two morsels; and a leg of mutton, 
five or six pounds weight, if he can purloin it— 
for he is a terrible thicf—is no more than a fair 
ordinary mouthful. 

Fortunately, the courage of the adjutant is 
not equal to its greediness; for a child, eight or 
ten years old, can seare it with a common 
switch.—Once a Week. 





eile 
STUFFING LITTLE STOMACHS, 
“Hearty suppers make heavy dreams,’”’ and 
none suffer more from over-eating at the last 
meal of the day than children, “booked,” as they 
are, for carly bed-time, and exposed to pain by 
their sensitive nerves. 





Perhaps, says the Advocate and Guardian, 
the parents and guardians of children are not 
aware how often they prepare the way for the 
physician’s call to their houses. 

Many cases of indiscreet crowding the tender 
stomach, or of an improper choice of food, have 
come under my observation; but none have so 
impressed me as the one at this moment in my 
mind. 

A little child of three years old, delicate from 
recent indisposition, caring not much whether 
sheeats or not. Fancy aluncheon of this kind— 
two boiled eggs, three bits of cheese an inch 
square; part of a small pickled onion, and some 
raw cabbage. <A piece of mince pie would have 
been given but for the good fortune that there 
was none in the house. 

About three hours after, there was a dose of 
physic administered. Then piece of an orange 
followed. What was the subsequent treatment 
before the child’s bed-time, I cannot tell, but it 
did not surprise me that the result of this strange 
mixture was violent convulsions nearly all the 
night, partial paralysis as a consequence, and 
the prospect of death for the little victim, or it 
may be of imperfect faculties throughout the 
child’s life. ° 

NE. at 
SOME STRANGE CURIOSITIES. ~ 

The “Museum of the College of Surgeons” in 
London contains some of the most remarkable 
real natural curiosities, which, ghastly as many 
of them are, repay inspection better than a whole 
house full of codfish Feejee mermaids and cow- 
skin gorillas. From “Haunted London’’ we take 
this description af some of these wonders: 


This museum was built by Barry, in 1855, and 
contains the incomparable anatomical collection 
of the eminent John Hunter, bought by the gov- 
ernment for £15,000, and viven to the College of 
Surgeons, on condition of its heing opened to 
the public. The museum is divided into two 


number of specimens is upwards of 23,000. The 
collection is unequalled in many respects; every 
thing is in perfect preservation and of authentic 
edigree, 

The largest human skeleton is that of Charles 
O’Brian, the Irish giant, who died in Cockspur 
Street, Charing Cross, 1783, aged twenty-two. 
It measures eight feet four inches. By its side, 
in ghastly contrast, is the bony sketch of Caro- 
line Crackhami, a Sicilian dwarf, who died in 
1824, aved ten years. There is also a cast of the 
hand of Patrick Cotter, another Irish giant, who 
measured eight feet seven and a half inches. 
Nor must we overlook the vast framework of 
Chunce, the elephant that went mad with tooth- 
ache at Exeter Change, and was shot by a com- 
pany of riflemen in 1826. The sawn base of the 
inflamed tusk shows a spicule of ivory, pressing 
into the nervous pulp. Toothache is “1 ter- 
rible, but only imagine a square foot of R! 

Very curious, too, is the jaw of the extinct sa- 
bre-toothed tiger, and the skeleton of a gigantic 
extinct Irish deer, found under a bed of shell- 
marl in a peat-bog near Limerick. The anthers 
are seven feet long, eight feet across, and weigh 
seventy-six pounds. The height of the animal 
(measured from his skull) was seven feet six 
inches 
——+or—_—_——_ 


SINGULAR INSTANCE OF FORCE 
OF HABIT. 


The forms of activity during sleep are many 
and curious. Somnambulism shows how the 
body will often obey the dreaming brain, but 
the following instance is much more remarka- 
ble. Henry Crabb Robinson relates an exam- 
ple of the strong power of habit upon the hu- 
man mind to which he was a witness, in Jena: 


The house in which he lived*was let out in 
chambers to students, and was in the care of an 
old woman whom the lodgers called Aufwerte- 
rinn, (the mistress,) and a young one, called 
Burschen (broom), both very modest and repu- 
table persons. It had been their business so long 
to rise constantly at all hours of the night, to 
let the students in, that they contracted a habit 
of rising and opening the door, and of securing 
it, and then retiring again, without breaking in 
upon their sleep. 

This activity of mind during sleep had grown 
upon them, so that they would answer any 
question put to them, and even keep up a con- 
nected conversation with each other without 
waking. 

Robinson considered this something like the 
mesmeric sleep, and tried several experiments 
on these two fine subjects. Entering the kitch- 
en one night for a candle, he found that Wait- 
ress and Broom had both fallen asleep in their 
chairs, and listened to a conversation between 
them on the merits of the different lodgers. 

One asked the other, “What think vou of the 
Englishman?” (himself). 

“O,” replied she, “he is guter kerl, (a good 
fellow,) and is very fond of talking.” 

Some of the students tried experiments to as- 
certain the nature of this sleep. One asked the 
old woman if she had any more rooms to let; 
when she replied, in an unnatural voice, “O, 
yes,” and praised the rooms and fixed the price 
of them. 

But at length a rude fellow put an insolent 
question to her, when she awoke at once, and 
seeming to remember it, was justly angry with 
him. 

a. 2 


A FOOL AND HIS FOLLY. 

A chap named Joseph Ford sent $230 to Rich- 
ard Roe, of New York, to buy counterfeit money. 
Roe pocketed the cash and sent sawdust, and 
Ford had him arrested. Ford deserves no sym- 
pathy, for he knew he was taking steps to im- 
pose upon the community, and he ought to have 
known that John Doe and Richard Roe are pure- 
ly legal fictions, and that therefore he could get 
no satisfaction out of such a name. 

John Doe and Richard Roe are the two sup- 
posed names always used in England in the 
wording of specimen law cases and “moot” 
courts, 

a 4 —- 
JOHN ANDERSON MY JO, 

Appears to have been a better husband than 
grammarian—if the following refers to him: 

The will of John Anderson, recently filed for 
probate in San Francisco, provides that ‘all and 
any of my property I leave to my wife Mary, 
and likewise my two daughters, Mary and Jen- 
nie.” The young ladies earnestly desire to know 
whether they are legatecs or legacies, and the 
court is in a quandary. 


HOW IT WAS MADE, 

A chemist has been experimenting on fashion- 
able liquors out West. In a barrel of what is 
known as the best Cincinnati whiskey, he found 
the residuum to consist of five pounds of strych- 
nine, fourteen pounds of rotten tobacco, and 
dishwater enough to hold them in solution. 








——————— 
LYNCH LAW, 

Two Missourians caught a horse thief and 
hanged him. His friends caught and hanged 
them. The citizens hanged his friends, and now 
who’s going to hang the citizens? 
This is an example of the way things work 
when men “take the law into their own hands.” 
_—— en 


A Lapy placed the following letters in the bot- 
tom of her flour barrel and asked her husband 





rooms, the normal and abnornal, The total 
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MACHINES 


are the MOST POPULAR in the market, because they will 
execute the GREATEsT range and VARIETY of work, They 
are the SIMPLEST and EASIEST t ‘operate, and are always 
in order. . 


“SHUTTLE,” “STRAIGHT NEEDLE,” 
“SELF-ADJUSTING TENSION.” 
Can be purchased and payments made in 
SMALL MONTHLY INSTALLMENTS. 


Reliable Agents wanted on Commission and otherwise. 
‘or terms, descriptive circulars and samples of work, ad@- 
dress or apply to 


WEED SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, 
349 WASHINGTON STREET. 

JAS. H. FOWLER, Agent. 
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moe ENGINE, 


: That will go, and carry 
revoiving Toys, Machin- 
ery, &c. Lc. With Silver 
Plated Fly Wheel, Pis- 
ton, Cylinder taking 
lh steam at both ends,steam 
ih Chest, Boiler and Lamp, 
’ All complete by mail, 
| post paid, on receipt of 
$1.30, by 

oe Colby Bro's & Oo., 

~ OO8 Broadway, 
NEW YORK, 
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A BOOK FOR BOYS, 


A POCKET DICTIONARY 


OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 





Abridged from Webster's Quarto, illustrated with nearly 
TWO HUNDRED Engravings on Wood. By 
Wm. G. Webster and Wm. A. Wheeler. 


This volume embraces a careful selection of more than 
18,000 of the most important words of the language. The 
introduction contains, besides the Pictorial Illustrations, 
Tables of Money, Weight and Measure, Abbreviations, 
Words, Phrases, Proverbs, &c., from the Greek, the Latin, 
andthe Modern Foreign Languages, Rules for Spelling, 
ete., etc.; making altogether the most complete and useful 
pocket companion extant. It is beautifully printed on 
tinted paper, and bound in three different styles. Cloth, 
75 ets.: flexible, 85 cts.; tucks, gilt edges, $1. Sent by 
mail on receipt of the price. 


Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co., . 
PUBLISHERS, 


31—4t 138 and 140 Grand St., New York. « 





“UNCLE SAM’S FAVORITE CHILD.” 


THE ELGIN WATCH. 


The Elgin Illustrated Almanac for 1871, or the Illustrat- 
ed Article on “Ancient and Modern Time-Keepers,” by 
A. D. Richardson, sent free upon application to National 
(Elgin) Watch Company, 127 and 129 Lake Street, Chicago, 
or No. 1 Maiden Lane, New York. 3l-—-tf 





Agents! Read This! 
E WILL PAY AGENTS A SALARY of 
$30 per week and expenses, or allow a large 
commission, to sell our new and wonderful inventions. 
13—6m_ — Address M. WAGNER & CO., Marshall, Mich, 





SONGS The Popular Book of To- 
day. For all our Sunday 
OF 
Schools. 
SA LVAT | oO N ® T. K. PERKINS, 
By T. E. PERKINS Publisher, 
AND 143 Eighth Street, 
New York. 


Rev. ALFRED TAYLOR. 








Dighton Furnace Company, 
Manufacturers of the Celebrated WEBSTER HOT 
AIR FURNACE, for heating Churches, Halls, Dwell- 
ings, &c. Stoves, Ranges, Hollow Ware and Sinks, 





Wre _ Iron Pipe, for Steam, Gas and Water. 
si—ly 


96 and 98 NORTH STREET, Boston. 
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THE FOX AND THE CAT. 

The fox and the cat, as they travelled, one day, 

With moral discourses cut shorter the way ; 

“Tis good,” said the fox, ‘to make justice our 
uide!’’ 

How §od-like is mercy !”’ grimalkin replied. 


As thys they proceeded. a wolf from the wood, 
Impatient for hunger and thirsting for blood, 
Rushed forth as he saw the dull shepherd asleep, 
And seized for his breakfast an innocent sheep. 


“Tis in vain,” cried the wolf, ‘Mistress Sheep, that 
you bleat, 

When mutton’s at hand you know well I must eat.” 

The cat was astounded—the fox stood aghast, 

To see the fierce beast at his cruel repast, 


“What a wretch!” said the cat; ‘what a blood-thirs- 
ty brute!” 7 

‘Bo seize a poor sheep when there’s herbage and fruit!” 

@ried the fox, ‘With the acorns so sweet and so good, 

What a tyrant this is to spill innocent blood!” 


Then onward they went and discoursed by the way, 

And with still more wise maxims enlivened the day; 

And on as they travelled they moralized still, 

Till they oaaue where some poultry pecked chaff by 
a mill. 


Then the fox, without ceasing his sayings so wise, 
Now snapped 4 a chicken by way of a prize; 
And a mouse which then chanced from her covert to 


stray, 
The thoughtful grimalkin secured as her prey. 


A spider that sat in her web on the wall, 
Perceived the poor victims and pitied their fall ; 
She cried, “Of such murders how guiltless am I!” 
Then ran to regale on a new-taken fly. 


—_——_——_+o>—_____—_- 
THE LAST MATCH. 


Our readers may remember the thrilling story 
of the steamer Gen. Grant, wrecked on one of 
the Auckland Islands, several years ago, whose 
cast-away sailors had but a single match, to 
warm them in that world of ice and snow. For- 
tunately they “madeit go,’ and so kindled a 
fire and kept themselves alive for months, until 
taken off by a passing vessel. John B. Gough 
tells this similar story of narrow chance in a 
crisis of danger: 


I remember—and I don’t know whether it was 
a legend or not—that a missionary party were 
passing over the prairie, when one of them ex- 
claimed,— 

“See, see that red glare! What is it?” 

They looked and watched, and one old trap- 
per, shading his eye with his right hand, cried 
out,— 

“The prairie is on fire, and it is spreading at 
the rate of twenty miles an hour. It will de- 
stroy us, and nothing will be left but a few 
charred bones to tell of the party passing over 
the prairie.” 

“What shall be done?” 

The trapper cried,— 

“We must fight fire with fire. Work! work! 
Pull up the grass! make the circle larger, larg- 
er, larger! Quick, quick, I feel the heat upon 
my brow! Quick, for your lives! pull up the 
grass! pull up the grass!) Now for the matches! 

They searched, and found two. Hastily they 
struck one, and it failed, utterly failed! One 
match! and the firecoming in the distance, leap- 
ing yith its forked tongues through the dry 
grass at twenty miles an hour! Only one 
match! 

The missionary, baring his brow, said,— 

“God, help us; for thy great name’s sake, help 
us in our extremity.”’ 

Every heart prompted the words, and the lips 
uttered “Amen.” 

_ They struck the match; it caught fire, and 
the grass was ignited: and as the fire formed 
them in circle they were saved. 


Often we are in circumstances where our 
means are feeble and few and chances of success 
or safety exceedingly critical. But there is 
nothing for us then but to ask God’s help and 
strike our “last match.” 


—-— —-«ef 
AN INCIDENT IN DICK’S LIFE. 


Fortunately it happened when all the children 
were inthe nursery. It was such a stormy day, 
that even Harry could not go out-doors. So like 
a good elder brother, he devoted himself to play- 
ing with his sisters, Lotty and Mabel. Little 
Dick, the canary bird, was taking his usual re- 
cess outside of his cage, flying from one curly 
head to the other, or perching on the toilet-bot- 
tle to gratify his vanity in the looking-glass! 
when, unseen by Norah, who was busily darning 
the knees of Harry’s second-best trousers, or by 
the children, intent on the erection of the seventh 
story of Harry’s grand block-tower, in stole 
Kitty! Now Kitty was regarded with affection 
by the warm-hearted little folks, but the tender- 
est affection could not induce these small people 
to repose the slightest contidence in the good in- 
tentions of Kitty, as far as Dick was concerned. 

Poor Dick had flown down from the toilet-bot- 
tle, having twisted and turned his vain little 
head as much. to-his satisfaction as if he had 
been the most beautifully curled and mustached 
young dandy. His bright eves had spied some 
Stray seeds scattered under his cage, and he had 
set himself to work to save Norah the trouble of 
sweeping them into the dust-pan. 

Kitty, meanwhile, crouched low, made herself 
as much like a snake as possible, and came 
creeping along very stealthily and quietly. 
Norah was in the midst of an ingenious rent, 
and was lost to every thing but the catching to- 
gether of the frayed threads; the tower was 
trembling under Harry’s nervous fingers, as he 
was placing a spool with a flag in it on the tip- 
top, higher than his own head; and sympathetic 
Lotty and Mabel were holding their breath, 
when a strange sound caused Harry to start, and 
down came the work of art! 














But the children did not stop to mourn over 
that, for the sight that met the three pairs of 
horror-stricken eyes made them forget every- 
thing. There was little Dick fluttering in 
naughty pussy’s mouth! Norah exclaimed,— 

“Murther! he’s kilt intirely!” and Lotty and 
Mabel screamed with fright and grief; but Har- 
ry, being a man of seven years, lost neither 
presence of mind nor time, but sprang to his 
pet’s assistance. 

Kitty, half fierce and half Sighted, joypad 
on the table, then down and across the floor un- 
der the big bed, followed by wrathful Harry. 
For a moment Harry thought it was all over for 
poor little Dick, for the bed was too low for him 
to creep under, and Puss would not stir for all 
the pokings of the pop-gun that was Harry’s 
weapon. But, quick as thought, he squeezed 
himself as flat as a plump boy could, and by dint 
of scraping and bruising his arm and shoulder, 
managed to reach Kitty’s tail; and O! how he 
pulled when he did get hold! 

Now, Kitty felt terribly hurt and grieved when 
she felt the pain; for a moment she tried to keep 
her position by sticking her claws into the car- 
pet, but Harry pulled with the force of love and 
justice, and had nearly dragged her forth, when 
a wild desire for revenge took possession of her. 
She opened her jaws in order to bite Harry’s 
hand, and out dropped Dick, his feathers wet 
and broken, his strength exhausted. Kitty drove 
her sharp white teeth into Harry’s little fat hand, 
and then, mad with pain and the overthrow of 
all her plans for a choice bird-dinner, rushed out 
of the nursery. 

Harry had borne the sharp bite without a 
murmur, though his blue eyes filled with tears 
that he could not keep back; but when he took 
up little Dick and saw his condition, thinking 
his pet was dying,,he burst into tears. Lotty 
and Mabel joined the sad chorus, and Norah was 
in vain trying to comfort them, when mamma, 
having heard the commotion, came in. 

Mrs. West soon heard the whole story, broken 
as it was with tears and ejaculations, and took 
the bird on her left palm to see how far he was 
injured. Little Dick was very sensible, and he 
had also unlimited faith in his kind mistress, for 
it was she who had taught him his pretty tricks, 
and brought him sugar, and apple, and the earli- 
est spring chickweed. So he lay quite patiently, 
his little heart beating very fast from Ris fright 
and suffering, while she examined his wings, 
claws and body, to see what could be done for 
him. 

Pretty soon, to the children’s unbounded joy, 
she pronounced him all right, and told them 
that she would put him back in his cage, and 
when he had forgotten his adventure she thought 
he would be as lively and gay as ever. Sure 
enough, after several hours of dejected hopping 
from one perch to another, and long, sad medi- 
tations at the bottom of the cage, Dick cleared 
his voice with a chirp or so, and then timidly 
essayed a feeble song; and the next morning he 
woke them all as early as usual with his cheery 
thrill. 

— +o) 


A SERMON ON “PUSH.” 


The best preaching on any text is to do it, and 
certainly there are few better opportunities to 
act out this text of four letters than when you 
see some one suffering from want of help. 


When Cousin Will was at home for vacation, 
the boys always expected plenty of fun. The 
last frolic before he went back to his studies 
was a long tramp after hazel nuts. 

As they were hurrying along in high glee, they 
came upon a discouraged-looking man and a 
discouraged-looking cart. 

The cart was standing full of apples before an 
orchard. The man was trying to pull it up hill 
to his own house. 

The boys did not wait to be invited, but ran to 
help with a good will. “Push, push,” was the 
ery. 

The man brightened up; the cart trundled 
along as fast as rheumatism would do it, and 
in five minutes they all stood panting at the top 
of the hill. 

“Obliged to ye,”’ said the man; “‘you jest wait 
a minute;” and hurried iato the house, while 
two or three pink-aproned children peeped out 
of the door. 

“Now, boys,” said Cousin Will, “this is a 
small thing; “but [| wish we could all take a 
motto out of it, and keep it for life. ‘Push!’—it 
is just the word for a grand, clear morning like 
this; it is just the word for strong arms and 
young hearts; it is just the word for a world 
that’s full of work as this is. 

“If anybody is in any trouble, and you see it, 
don’t stand back; push! 

“If there’s any thing good doing in any place 
where you happen to be, push! 

“If there’s any work going on in the Sunday 
school, push! Don’t drag back, [| beg of you. 
You'll do one or the other. 

“Whenever there's a kind thing, a Christian 
thing, a happy thing, a pleasant thing, whether 
it’s your own or not, whether it’s at home or in 
the town, at church or at school, just help with 
all your might; push!’ 

At that minute the farmercame out again with 
a dish of his wife’s best doughnuts and a dish 
of his own best apples; and that was the end of 
the little sermon. 


. - 
WIRT AND WEBSTER. 


Daniel Webster was once engaged in the trial of 
a case in one of the Virginia courts, and the op- 
posing counsel was William Wirt, author of the 
“Life of Patrick Henry,” which has been criti- 
cised as a brilliant romance. In the progress of 
the case Mr. Webster produced a highly respec- 
table witness, whose testimony (unless disproved 
or impeached) settled the case and annihilated 
Mr. Wirt’s client. After getting through the 
testimony, he informed Mr. Wirt, with a signifi- 


but seemed for a moment quite perplexed how | 
to proceed, but quickly assumed a manner ex- | 
pressive of his incredulity as to the facts elicited, 
—_ coolly eyeing the witness 2 moment, he 
said,— 

“Mr. K., allow me to ask you if you have ever | 
read a work called the ‘Baron Munchausen?’ ” 
Before the witness had time to reply, Mr. 
Webster quickly rose to his feet, and said,— 

“I beg your pardon, Mr. Wirt, for the interrup- 
tion; but there was one question I forgot to ask 
the witness, and if you will allow me that favor, 
I promise not to interrupt you again. 

Mr. Wirt, in the blandest manner, replied,— 
“Yes, most certainly.” 

When Mr. Webster, in the most deliberate 
and solemn manner, said,— 

“Sir, have you ever read Wirt’s “Patrick 
Henry ?” 

The effect was irresistible, and even the judge 
could not control his rigid features. Mr. Wirt 
himself joined in the momentary laugh, and 
turning to Mr. Webster, said,— 

“Suppose we submit this case to the jury with- 
out summing up?” which was assented to, and 
Mr. Webster’s client won the suit. 


FORGOT HIS NAME. 


A conceited fellow, by the name of Head, in 
making New Year’s calls in a certain city, made 
the acquaintance of a young lady upon whom 
he flattered himself he had effected a very decid- 
ed impression. He felt that he was irresistible 
to the sex, any how, but in this particular in- 
stance he was confident that he had accomplished 
a complete conquest. Not to be too cruel to the 
damsel, whom he imagined to be languishing 
over his absence, he called upon her again after 
the new year was a week or so old. That he 
mlgns feast upon the surprise arid joy she would 
feel upon discovering who her caller was, he re- 
frained from giving his name to the servant who 
answered his ring, but instructed her to tell Miss 

that avery particular friend desired an 
interview. He was ushered into the parlor, and 
after a brief delay the young lady whom he sup- 
posed to be rapidly approaching dissolution on 
his account, entered. 

She palused on the threshold and looked em- 
barrassed. He expected, but contrary to his ex- 
petations, no blush of emotion, or recognition, 
even, lighted her countenance. 

“Don’t you remember me?” said he, putting 
on the smile which he imagined had melted her 
young and susceptible heart upon their first 
meeting. “You knowl called here last New 
Year’s, with a party in a four-horse sleigh.” 

“O yes,” said the young lady, who didn’t ap- 
pear in the least crushed by the recollection; ‘I 
remember, your face did look familiar, but your 
name”’—— 

“Don’t you remember my name?”’ inquired 
the heart-pulverizer, withoan air of deep chagrin. 

“Lhave almost got it,” said the lady, with a 
puzzled smile. “It isn’t Brown?” 

“No, indeed. But really, madam, this is not 
very flattering to me, you forgetting my. name. 
I imagined that Thad made a decided impres- 
sion. 

“So you did, so you did,” the lady hastened 
tosay. “Strange that your name should have 
escaped me, though. I was thinking of it just 
before you rang. Don’t tell me what it is. I 
shall think of it in aminute. Really, this is 
quite mortifying. What has become of my 
memory?’ and she trotted her pretty little foot 
impatiently on the carpet. 

“But let me give you a hint,” said Mr. Head, 
whose mortification was rapidly incressing. 

“Well, just a little hint. I should think of 
your name in a minute, anyhow—just the least 
hint will do.” 

“Now, then, what do I carry on my shoul- 
ders ?’’ queried Head. 

A moment’s puzzled reflection, then her face 
brightened up, and she advanced toward him 
with outstretched hand, cordially exclaiming,— 

“Why, Mr. Head, how do you do?” 


—  - + —~-—- 
A BIRD THAT STEALS NESTS. 
The old proverb says, “‘A wild goose never 
laid a tame egg,” but here is an account of a 
bird that never laid an honest one. It is by 
Prof. Hamlin, of Colby University : 


The birds of all America, to their credit be it 
said, with but a single known exception, mate 
and rear their young in honest wedlock; and, 
setting a good example to unfeathered bipeds, 
never resort to bills of divoree. The one excep- 
tion to the rule of pairing is afforded by a bird 
that is very common among us, known as the 
cow-blackbird, cow-bunting or cow-bird. 

It is about as large as the bobolink, and the 
male is in color black, with brown head and 
neck, while the female is sooty-brown, paler be- 
neath. These birds are never known to mate or 
build nests. A general concubinage prevails 
among them, and, as a natural consequence, 
they shirk wholly the care and labor of hatch- 
ing their ergs and rearing their young. When 
the breeding season comes, the female stealthily 
deposits her eggs in the nests of birds smaller 
than herself, in the absence of their owners, 





‘| dropping one egg, only, in a nest. 


This egg is always hatched earlier than those 
of the nurse-bird, and on this singular cireum- 
stance the whole success of the imposture de- 
pends. Why this takes place is not certainly 
known, but the most probable explanation 
seems to be that given by Nuttall, who says that 
the “larger egg, brought nearer to the body (of 
the sitting bird), is better warmed and sooner 
hatched.” Indeed, the exes of the owner of the 
nest are seldom or never hatched. 

Bereft of her own offspring, the foster-mother 
adopts the “squatter,” and nurses it with the 





cant expression, that he was through with the 


witness, and that he was at his service. Mr. | upon her rightful progeny. But, as she has to 
Wirt rose to commence the cross-examination, | feed a big and greedy glutton, her task is a hard 


one. 


The bird oftenest doomed to rear these “chil- 


dren of iniquity,” is the gentle and affectionate 
red-eyed vireo, which habitually keeps to the 
woods, though it occasionally appears about the 
outskirts of villages. 

The bluebird is the largest bird that is known 
to perform this office of nurse, but the smallest 
one that I have known to act in this capacity js 
the tiny Nashville warbler. . 


Prof. Hamlin says that the cuckoo, which has 
gained such dishonest repute by forcing its eggs 
upon other birds, is the English cuckoo, and not 
the American one. 

—_- ——__ +o 


TRAPPING AN AUDIENCE. 


Some years ago an eccentric genius, the Rey, 
Thomas P. Hunt, used to give temperance lec- 
tures. One night he announced that he would 
lecture in Easton. Now temperance was not in 
favor among the male portion of that town. 
The women, however, were all in favor of the 
“pledge,” and, consequently, on Hunt’s first 
night not a man showed himself. 

The benches were pretty well filled with wom- 
en, though, and Hunt commenced; but instead 
of temperance, he talked to them on the vanities 
of dress, etc. They wore great stuffed feather 
sleeves then. They—the sleeves— caught it, 
then tight lacing, and so on through the whole 
catalogue of female follies; not a word about 
temperance. And the ladies went home excited 
and angry, and told their husbands about it, 
and voted old Hunt a brute. 

He had announced that he would lecture at 
the same place the next night., Long before the 
time appointed the audience commenced to 
come, and when Hunt hobbled down the aisle, 
for he was lame, the building was comfortably 
well filled with men. The old fellow looked 
about, chuckled, and muttered,— 

“Hogs, I’ve got you now!” 

The audience stared. “Aha, hogs, I’ve got 
you now!” 

After the crowd had got quiet a little, the lec- 
turer said,— 

“Friends, you wanted to know what I meant 
by saying, ‘Hogs, I’ve got you now,’ and I'll 
tell you. Out West the hogs run wild; and 
when folks get out of meat they catch a young 
pig, put a strap under his body, and hitch him 
to a young sapling that will just swing him 
from the ground nicely. Of course,he squeals 
and raises a rumpus, when all the old hogs gath- 
er round to see what’s the matter, and then they 
shoot them at their leisure. Last night I hung 
a pig up; [ hurt it a little, and it squealed. The 
old hogs have turned out to-night to see the fun, 
and I’ll roast you,” and so he did, pitching into 
their favorite vice with a relish and a gusto. 


—___—_+@s_____ —— 


ANIMAL TEACHING. 


It is said that no one person of modern times 
achieved so much success in animal teaching as 
S. Bissett. This man was an humble shoemak- 
er. He was born in Scotland, in 1721; but he 
afterward removed to London, where he married 
a woman who brought him some property. 
Then, turning a broker, he accumulated moncy 
until the year 1759, when his attention was 
turned to the training and teachimg of animals, 
birds and fishes. He was led to this new study 
on reading an account of a remarkable horse 
shown at a fair at St. Germains. 

Bissett bought a horse and dog, and succeeded 
beyond his expectations in teaching them to 
perform various feats. He next purchased two 
monkeys, which he taught to dance and tumble 
on arope; and one would hold a candle in one 
paw, and turn the barrel-organ with the other, 
while his companion danced. He next taught 
three cats to do many wonderful things, to sit 
before music-books, and to squall notes pitched 
to different keys. He advertised a ‘“Cat’s Op- 
era” in the Haymarket, and successfully carried 
out his programme, the cats accurately fulfill- 
ing all their parts. He pocketed some thou- 
sands by these performances. He next taught 4 
leveret, and then several species of birds, to 
spell the name of any person in the company, 
and to distinguish the hour of the day or night. 
Six turkey-cocks were next rendered amenable 
to a contra dance; and, after six months’ teach- 
ing, he trained a turtle to fetch and carry like a 
dog, and, having chalked the floor and blackened 
his claws, he made it trace out the name of any 
given person in the company! 

————_+or .---.— 
WANTED THE ONE IN THE KITCHEN. 

The following is a lesson for girls—a Cinderel- 
la story without the fairy nonsense. Many 4 
slighted “cinder-wench,” of sensible head and 
busy hands, has suddenly sprung into a great 
lady—independent of any glass slippers or won- 
derful god-mother : : 


An intelligent gentleman of fortune visiting 4 
country village in Maine, not far from Bangor, 
was hospitably entertained and lodged by a gen- 
tleman having three daughters. ‘Two of them, 
in rich dresses, entertained the distinguished 
stranger in the parlor, while one kept herself in 
the kitchen, assisting her mother in preparing 
the food and setting the table for tea, and after 
supper, in doing the work till it was finally com- 
pleted, when she also joined her sisters in the 
parlor for the remainder of the evening. The 
next morning the same daughter was again 
early in the kitchen, while the other two were It 
the parlor. The gentleman, like Franklin. pos 
sessed a discriminating mind—was a close ob- 
server of the habits of the young ladies—watched 
an opportunity and whispered something in the 
ear of the industrious one, and then left for 4 





same fond care that she would have lavished 


* 


time, but revisited the same family, and in about 
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one year the young lady of the kitchen was con- 
yeyed to Boston, the wife of the same gentleman 
yisitor, where she now presides in an elegant 
mansion. The gentleman whose fortune she 
shares, she won by a womanly deportment and 
well-directed industry. Few such now-a-days, 
while parlor-praters superabound. 
—_— +o 


TOUCHING INCIDENT. 


Among the many pathetic incidents connected 
with the late Staten Island steamboat explosion 
in New York, the following is one of the most 
pitiful: 

A handsome young woman, with beautiful 
golden hair, the side of her head cut badly, and 
her arms bruised, was taken to a hospital. This 
was Mrs. Mary McCall, aged twenty-two, the 
wife of a respectable tradesman, residing at 537 
West Thirty-fifth Street.. She had gone for a 
trip to. Staten Island with her little daughter 
Mary, a beautiful child, two years and four 
months old. She was blown into the air, and 
fell between some timbers. Her child was found 
by the police terribly scalded in the wreck and 
ruin of the maindeck. The child lay in a bed 
near its mother in the hospital ward. It was so 
fearfully burnt and scalded that it could not 
live. The skin was parched completely off the 
poor little face, and through her blackened lips, 
she lisped,— 

“Mammy, mammy, won’t you come and kiss 
little Mary? she’s so sick.” 

The poor mother crawled to the bed, and bend- 
ing down her lips, met those of her poor child, 
and almost instantaneously the burnt,arms of 
the little girl were raised in the vain endeavor to 
clasp them around her mother’s neck. Many a 
man of nerve turned away unstrung at the scene 
of simple pathos. 


44> 
or 





LOOKING AHEAD, 


Sambo was a thoughtful old negro. There 
had been several sickly seasons in that particu- 
lar Virginian district, and the number of deaths 
had been large; and in the distribution of fu- 
neral cards his master was never forgotten. On 
asudden, all these cards disappeared. The mas- 
ter summoned Sambo and asked where they had 
gone. Sambo trembled. 

“Praise de Lord, massa, I won’t tell a lie; I’s 
got um.” 

“What! got all of them?” 

“Yes, yes—but don’t wollup me; I’ll go an’ 
fotch um.” 

And with this he hurried away, and soon re- 
turned with a score or more of the missing 
cards. ; 

“Here dey is, massa, all safe and sound—eb’ry 
one ob um.” y 

“In the name of wonder, Sambo, what did you 
want of such a batch of mourning cards?” 

“As true’s de Bible, massa;I didn’t mean no 
harm. I’s bery old, an’ I ’specs I’ll die ’fore 
long;-an’ so I t’o’t I’d lay dese up to send to de 
ole darkies on de odder plantations to come to 
my funeral.” 


+>» 
+o 


THE GOLDEN 





PENNIES. 


Alittle boy, who had plenty of pennies, 
dropped one into the missionary box, laughing 
as he didso. He had no thought in his heart 
about Jesus, the heathen, or the missionary. 
His was a tin penny. It was light as a scrap of 
tin. 

Another boy put a penny in, and as he did so 
looked around with a self-applauding gaze, as if 
he had done some great thing. His was a brass 

nny. It was not the gift of a “lowly heart,” 

ut of a proud heart. 

Athird boy gave a penny, saying to himself, 
“T suppose I must, because all others do.” That 
was aniron penny. It was the gift of a cold, 
hard heart. 

As a fourth boy dropped his penny in the box, 
his heart said, “Poor heathen! I am sorry they 
are sO poor, so ignorant and so miserable.” 
That was a silver penny. It was the gift of a 
heart full of pity. 

But there was one scholar who gave his penny 
with a throbbing heart, saying: to himself, “For 
thy sake, O loving Jesus, I give this penny.” 
That was a golden penny, because it was the gift 
of love.—Spirit of Missions. 





A CURIOUS SEED. 


Every one knows how wonderfully the thistle- 
seed, with its many hundred wings, is contrived 
to spread its species over the earth. A plant in 
Ceylon has a singular provision for the distribu- 
tion of its seeds. These are contained in a cir- 
cular head, which is composed of spine-like divi- 
sions that radiate in all directions, making a di- 
ameter of eight or nine inches. When the seeds 
are ripe for distribution, these spherical heads, 
With their elastic spines, are blown away by the 
winds and roll swiftly over the level shore for 
miles, dropping seeds as they go. If they come 
to water they float easily, and their spines serve 
83 sails, so that they can cross estuaries. A 
plant valuable for taking root in the sand and 
Protecting the shores from erosion is thus widely 
distributed, as it could not be in any other way 
in a barren, birdless region. 





KILLED, 

_ One of the saddest casualties of the New York 
riot was the shooting of a young lad, Thomas J. 

pring, a native American, who was taking a 
walk from the Free Academy, of which he was 
one of the brightest pupils. 

The house, and not the street, is the place for 
tither boys ot men when a riot is expected. 








THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 











For the Companion. 


_ THE LITTLE COOK. 

“There, Aggie Morton! See what you’ve 
done!”’ cried Cousin Mattie. “Just look, auntie.” 

Aggie’s mother took her hands quickly out of 
the flour she was sifting, and said, “Why, Ag- 
gie! Keep still now, till I can wipe my hands 
and come to you.” 

Aggie had been playing with the eggs. She 
didn’t know they would break so easily, and she 
only rapped two of them together, as baby did 
his blocks. 

She sat perfectly still, waiting for her mother, 
while the yellow yolks ran down the front of her 
clean pink apron and trickled into her sleeves. 





Her mother could not help smiling at the dis- 
tressed looking, little face. 

“Never mind, dear,” said she, as she took off 
the soiled apron; ‘‘you didn’t mean to do it, and 
you'll know better next time. Now go with 
Cousin Mattie and let her wash you and put on 
aclean apron. Then you may come back again 
and see me make the cake.” 

Aggié was very careful not to touch the éggs 
when she came back. But she looked very wish- 
ful as she watched her mother at her work. 

“Mamma,” said she, presently, “I do wish 
you'd let me cook.”’ 

“But you don’t know how,” said mamma, 
smiling. e 

“O yes, I do,” said Aggie, earnestly. “When 
I go up to grandma’s I always make things. 
She gives me some dough and I roll it out on 
the door stone, and make cakes, and pies, and 
buns. If you could only see’em! And grand- 
ma lets me bake ’em on the top of the stove.” 

“Then do you eat them?” asked mamma, 
very much amused. 

“Well, some,” said Aggie. ‘And grandpa al- 
ways tastes of ’em. But grandma don’t. She 
says she’s afraid they’re gritty. What’s gritty, 
mamma?” 

“Dirt or sand from the door-step would make 
them gritty,” said mamma. “But I think I will 
make a trade with you. If you will learn to 
dress yourself neatly without help and will keep 
your little room in order, I will get you some 
small baking dishes and give you some dough 
every Saturday morning when I bake.” 





Aggie thought it would be pretty hard to but- 
ton up her own dress and apron, but she said 
she would try. Her mother told her she must 
not expect to learn in a minute, for it would 
take time and patience. 

Aggie began the very next morning, and she 
found her mother’s words were true. She had 
much trouble and several hearty cries before she 
conquered those dreadful buttons and hooks. It 


took quite a month for her to learn to manage 
them all. It was easier to take care of her room. 
She dusted it every day and kept her clothes 
and playthings in order. 

Her mother was very much pleased, for Aggie 
used to be so careless. 

One Saturday morning, after Aggie had 
learned to dress herself nicely without help, her 
mother said, “Well, Aggie, I think you have 
done exceedingly well for such a little girl, I’m 
quite proud of you. Now come and see what I 
have ready for you.” 

Aggie followed her mother to the kitchen, and 
saw, in one corner, a small, new table, with a 
box on it. Mrs. Morton opened the box and let 
Aggie take out the things. 

There was a little moulding-board and rolling- 
pin, a tiny seive, some small tin pans, baking 
dishes and plates, two mixing spoons, a knife 
and two little fancy cake cutters. 

“Why, I shall be just like you, mamma!” ex- 
claimed Aggie, delighted. 

She wanted to begin her baking that very 
minute, but was obliged to wait till her mother 
had some dough ready. Then she was as busy 
as any hotel cook. 

She made two tiny loaves of bread, and a pan 
full of biscuits cut out with a thimble, some 
apple pies, one custard pie, which mamma filled 
from her large one, and ginger cakes in as many 
shapes as she could imagine. 

Mamma baked them in the oven, but Aggie 
almost sighed for the top of grandma’s stove; 
for there she could sce them, and mamma 
wouldn’t let her look into the oven twice a min- 
ute, as she wanted to. They all looked nicely 
when they were done. And to Aggie’s great de- 
light, grandpa and grandma came to spend the 
day, and she could show them her dishes and 
her baking. And grandma actually ate a whole 
pie, herself, and said it was good. Mrriam. 


a 
FIDO. 


“How came this dog here, Frank?” asked 
Mrs. Cameron, when she came down, a winter’s 
morning, and found a little dog in the kitchen, 
thin, dirty and forlorn as possible. 

“QO, mamma, do let him stay!’”’ said Frank, in 
eager tones. “I'll take care of ‘him, and not let 
him trouble you any.” 

“But you have not answered my question, my 
boy,”’ said Mrs. Cameron, gently. 

“O, I hurried down because I wanted to fix 
my sled before breakfast; and I found this poor 
little thing curled, shivering and whining, close 
to the wood-house door. He was afraid of me 
at first, and trembled when I patted him; but he 
soon found out I was not going to hurt him, and 
O, mamma! he was so glad when I let him come 
in here by the fire. I guess somebody’s abused 
him. He is very hungry, too; may I give him 
something to eat?” . 

“Yes, dear; but I’ll not promise to let you 
keep him. We'll see what father says.” 

Father said, “Yes, if mother’s willing;” and 
so it was settled that doggie should stay, though, 
as Mrs. Cameron said, “Not for beauty’s sake.” 
It was not long, though, before care and kind- 
ness made a great difference in Fido, as Frank 
called his new pet. When plump, and clean, 
and happy, he was quite a pretty little dog, and 
very active and playful. He would bring Mr. 
Cameron’s slippers from the closet when wanted, 
never hiding or tearing one, as dogs have been 
known to do. He would shut the door by push- 
ing it with his nose; and, if told to doso, would 
put pussy down stairs, a step at a time, in the 
same way. Frank taught him to stand up and 
beg for his dinner, toss up a biscuit and catch it, 
and other similar feats. He tried to please, and 
was neither mischievous nor quarrelsome. 

“Isn’t he pretty, grandpa?” asked Frank, 
when the old gentleman came to make a visit. 

“Pretty enough,” was replied. ‘But what 
use is he? If you had agreat, handsome watch- 
dog, now, that would be something.” 

Frank thought of this, and so did grandpa, 
two years afterwards. One night the boy was 
awakened by Fido’s loud barking. It was the 
first time the little dog had ever disturbed the 
family at night, and Frank, though he thought 
it rather strange, tried to go to sleep again. 
But Fido kept barking with all his might, and 
Frank concluded to get up and sce if he was 
hurt. When he reached the stairs, the smell of 
smoke startled him, and he awoke his father. 
Mr. Cameron came quickly, and the instant Fido 
saw them, he stopped his frantic barking, and 
running before, showed them where the fire was. 
It had been so soon discovered that it was easily 
checked. 

“Good dog!” said Mr. Cameron, patting Fi- 
do’s head. “You have saved our house.” 

And Fido seemed as happy as if he understood 





it all. 











WE are glad to receive contributions to this department 
from all who take an interest therein. None but original 
puzzles are desired. Novel and humorous ones are par- 
ticularly welcome. 

We aim to give a variety each week. 
we can use only brief communications, 

Puzzles sent without an answer are thrown aside, 

We cannot return unavailable contributions, 


In order to do so, 


Enigmas, Charades, &c. 
1. 
BIBLICAL SQUARE WORD, 


1. A wicked king of Judah, 
Hy Deep mud. 


A prince of Midian. 

4. A mountain which overlooked the promised 
land. IsoLa, 
2. 

BLANKS, 


Fill the blanks with words pronounced the same 
but spelled differently. 





Jessie came —— to —— the lecture. 
Yesterday the —— tolled for the —— of the city, 
I the —. 
—— have an —. 
The well —~ lady would eat no —., 

Lizzix, 

3. 
REBUS, 





CHARADE. 


When journeying once in a lumbering old coach, 
Where ha Figo I was hugely enjoying, 

And I thought if any one should then encroach 
On my time, ’twould be truly annoying. 


Just then the door opened, a head was thrust in, 
Which said, “Sir, your first 2’// be taking,” 

When my second I said, “Glad you happened just in; 
For I’ve taken so much I am aching.” 


My jirst then he took and then closed the door, 
nd fast away then we went i 
From my second I wished for one draught and no 


more, 
For I felt it would be so reviving. 


When I left my dear home this journey to make, 
From kind friends their good-bys was receiving, 
And received from each hand a pane good shake, 

Left my whole to them while I was leaving. 
E. B. CLEMENT, 


5. 
CONCEALED ‘TOOLS, 


He sold Mac his elephant, 
Plan every — you do. 
Ho, every one that thirsteth! 
If L leave, you may tell him the reason, 
She was looked upon as a witch, 
i ALLEN Ison, 


6. 
CROSS-WORD ENIGMA, 


My /irst is in tire but not in tear, 

My second is in corn but not in clear; 
My third is in oak but not in tree, 

My fourth is in seven but not in three; 
My Jifth is in boat but not in oar, 

My sizth is in strand but not in shore; 
My seventh is in coin but not in cool, 
My eighth is in paid but not in pool; 


My whole is useful in any school, E. 0. Hy 


Conundrums. 

When may a man consider a woman poetical? 
When she is a verse to him. 

Why is a boot-black like a bee? He improves 
every shining hour. 

What did the potter say to the clay? Beware. 

Why is an artist stronger than a horse? He can 
draw a church, which a horse cannot do. 

When is water most liable to escape? When it is 
only half tied, 

What dress is hardest to put off? A habit. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Gnat, None, Anna, Tear, 
ak “A good name is rather to be chosen than great 

ches.’ 

8. Pear, Fig, Peach, Date, Cherry, Plum, Apple, 
Prune, Lemon. . 

4. Bear all crosses with fortitude, and each esteem 
a light burden. 





6. Oxygen. 
6, In, Bin, Fin, &c, 
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the year. 
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What is coral? If it is neither an animal, a 
plant, nor a mineral, as we are told, what is it? 
As it feels like a stone, looks like a plant, and is 
made by an animal, it is perhaps best to consid- 
er it a compound of all three. Naturalists class 
it among zoophytes, or animal plants, but as it 
grows beneath the sea and in the dark, they are 
naturally very much in the dark as to how it 
grows. When first fished up, the coral shows a 
sort of bark, in which are little cells or warts, 
and it is covered with a thick, sticky substance. 
The cells are the residences of the polyps, ar- 
ranged in rows like the houses in a city, and the 
sticky substance is that which forms the bark 
and in time hardens into the stony coral, such 
as we see it. What becomes of the little crea- 
tures imprisoned in the cells? They must be 
petrified, also, and hence some have supposed 
that the coral consists chiefly of these animals 
dried and hardened by death. In this case a 
necklace of coral beads is a string of minute 
stone coffins, with the dead bodies inside! 

In general appearance the coral is a branching 
plant without leaves, and of a red or rosy color. 
The deeper the red, the better the coral. The 
best comes from the deepest water. As the 
branches harden from the outside inwards, the 
little ones are not very solid, and of small value; 
while the larger, being older, are more confirmed 
in their character and more to be depended on. 
The small pieces obtained on the coast of Sar- 
dinia fetch only fourpence a pound in the mar- 
ket, while the largest specimens bring forty, or 
fifty shillings a pound. That of a delicate rose 
or flesh color is so rare, that specimens have been 
sold for ten guineas an ounce. Some pieces are 
found with the polyps growing on them, which 
then look like little flowers on the coral branches. 

The bed of the Mediterranean Sea is that in 
which most of our coral grows—not, however, 
exactly the sea bottom, but the sloping sides of 
rocks, where, like huckleberries on the side of a 
mountain, it forms a sort of shrubbery, seldom 
more than half a yard high. The hook with 
which it is caught is made of two pieces of wood 
crossed at the centre, and having a net fastened 
to the under side. This is sunk by the weight 
of a stone, and the fisherman in his boat guides 
it to the proper place, and then entangling the 
net in the branches of the coral, jerks them up. 

The fisherman sells the coral in its rough state, 
the working of it into beads and ornaments be- 
ing quite a separate business. The beads are 
made principally in Leghorn and the neighbor- 
hood of Genoa. The people of the different vil- 
lages make cach their own size of beads, some 
families doing the cutting, and others the piere- 
ing and rounding. The finer kind of work is 
done in the city. From the factories the beads 
are sent to Marseilles, and from thence are 
shipped to India, Germany and Russia. In the 
last place they are used for funeral ornaments. 
Ia India the natives are often buried with their 


THE 


ornaments on them, and thus the coral, or sep- 
| ulchres of animalcule, are at last committed to 
| the earth. 
| Coral has been prized as an ornament from the 

most ancient times. The ancient Greeks valued 

it besides as an amulet, as a charm to protect in- 

fants from disease, and as a medicine for fever, 
|opthalmia and other maladies. For a time, in 
| the Middle Ages, it was little used, but after- 
wards again became popular. At the present 
ttime there is no little imitation, or dyed coral 
sold, chiefly, perhaps, to the colored people, who 
are especially fond of it. 

te 
CARE OF THE FEET. 

Concerning this subject, the Scientific Amer- 
ican says: 

Many are careless in the keeping of the feet. 
If they wash them once a week they think they 
are doing well. They do not consider that the 
largest pores of the system are located in the 
bottom of the foot, and that the most offensive 
matter is discharged through the pores. They 
wear stockings from the beginning to the end of 
the week without change, which become com- 
pletely saturated with offensive matter. Ill 
health is generated by such treatment of the 
feet. The pores are not repellants, but absor- 
bents, and this fetid matter, to a greater or less 
extent, is taken back into the system. The fect 
should be washed every day with pure water, 
and stockings should not be worn more than a 
day or two at a time. 


——— 
INCIDENT. 


A‘ poor little newsboy, while attempting to 
jump from a city ear, fell under the car-wheels, 
and was fearfully mangled. As soon as the child 
could speak, he called piteously fur his mother, 
and a messenger was sent at once to bring her 
to him. 

When the bereaved mother arrived, she hung 
over the dying boy in an agony of grief. 

“Mother,” he whispered, with a painful effort, 
“T sold four newspapers—and—the money is in 
my pocket.” ~ 

With the hand of death upon his brow, the 
last thought of the suffering child was for the 
poor, hard-working mother, whose burdens he 
was striving to lighten when he lost his life. 

ean aiele 


THE CHANGEABLE ROSE, 


Take a common full-blown rose, and having 
thrown flour of sulphur into a dish of hot coals, 
hold the rose over the fumes, and it will change 
to nearly white. If the rose has been a-long 
time plucked, the white will be perfectly so. 
Afterwards dip itin water a short time, lay it 
aside for a few hours, and its color will return 
as the effects of the sulphur are decomposed. If 
you wish to make the flower beautifully mottled 
or spotted with white, hold it over the fumes of 
a burning match, so that the smoke of the sul- 
phur will touch it only in spots, and the effect 
will be very curious. 

ee 
A CLEVER ANSWER. 

During an examination of the children of 
the Newcastle-on-l'yne Ragged and Industrial 
Schoots, the word scold occurred in a Jesson, 
upon which the inspector asked the question,— 

“What is the difference between scold and 
scald?” 

After a short “pmo during which the inspect- 
or’s eye glanced round the class, a little girl re- 
plied, with eagerness,— 

“Please, sir, the one hurts with the tongue, 
and the other with hot water.” 

sini 


A DRY RAIN, 


A clergyman, meeting a little boy, said,— 

“This is quite a stormy day, my son.” 

“Yes, sir,’ said the boy, ‘this is quite a wet 
rain.” . 

The clergyman asked if he “ever heard of other 
than a wet rain?” 

“T never knew personally of any other,” said 
the boy, “but I have read in a certain book of a 
time when it rained fire and brimstone, and I 
guess that was not a wet rain.” 


—_ 


A FELLOW was told that three yards of cloth, 
by getting wet, would shrink a quarter of a yard. 
“Well, then,” he inquired, if you should wet a 
quarter of a yard, would there be any left?” 


A CARPENTER being asked for a riddle, pro- 
pounded the following: “I picked it up; Leouldn’t 
find it; I putit down and went along with it.” 
No one could guess it. It was asplinter in his 
foot. 


AN OLD LaDy gave this as her idea of a great 
man: “One who is keerful of his clothes, don’t 
drink sperit, kin read the Bible without spelling 
the words, and eat a cold dinner on a wash day 
without grumbling.” 


Tue WEAK ConrounDING THE Foortsn.— 
Tt was’ once remarked in the hearing of a little 
girl of thirteen, that all things came by chance, 
and that the world, like a mushroom, sprang up 
inanight. “I should like to know, sir,” asked 
the child, “where the seed came from.” 


DvRING a steam vorage, ona sudden stoppage 
of the machinery, considerable alarm took place, 
especially among the female passengers. 

“What is the matter? 
For Heaven’s sake tell me the worst!” exclaimed 
one more anxious than the rest. 

After a short pause a hoarse voice replied, 
“Nothing, madam, nothing. Only the bottom 
of the vessel and the top ‘of the earth are stuck 
together.” 





OUTH’S COMPANION. 
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ANTED.—Agents ($2 50 per day) to sell the ee}. 


THE NEw ENGLAND CONSERVATORY OF Music, at Bos- 
V ebrated HOME-*SHUTILE SEWING MAC HINE 


som, has one pepumation tn thts ated —_ ie Enroye | Has the UNDER-FEED, makes the “lock-stitch” (alike or 
for its advanced methods, its eminent instructors, and the | },otn sides), and is fully licensed. ‘Lhe best and cheay, it 
collateral advantages it affords to music students. Its | family Sewing Machine in the market. Address JOjjy. 
founder and director, Dr. Eben Tourjee, is already favor- | fi ha gg ate A ae Slass., Pittsburgh, Pa, 
ably known to most of the readers of this journal, and his | “7?” iene ally 
connection with it is an ample guarantee of its excellence. | i 
We commend its announcement, in another column, to | BOYS AND EVERYBODY, 


those desirous of a musical education. | Ifyou want a Jive, spicy monthly that will suit» 
od k time, give you fun and amusement the whole yea 





vou every 
——e car, ¢ . 
Fireside Favorite, 8 quarto pages, every mouth. fun 
of just such reading as you want and Only 25 Cent, 
a Year. 5copies $l. SUBSCRIBE NOW. ? 
*OUNTAIN & KELSEY, Publishers 
208 Broadway, New York 


BEST PRESS FOR BOYs, 


A CuRE FoR DyspeEpsia.—It is not ofien that we take 
greater pleasure in recommending any medical preparation 
to the use of the public than in speaking of WHITE’s 
SPECIALTY FOR Dyspepsia, which is an excellent pana- 
cea fur that most disagreeable disease. It is not anew 
preparation, but has stood the test of years, and its work- 
ings have received the unqualified praise ot many eminent 
physicians. It is not claimed that it will cure everything, 
but it does claim to be the best cure for Dyspepsia yet 
discovered, and this claim is substantiated by the testi- 
mony of those who have been benefitted by its use and 
whose testimony cannot be gainsaid. Relief is always ob- 
tained from the first use, and a permanent cure is effected 
when properly continued. 
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It Does Good Work. 


THE 





FTER SEA BATHING use Burnett’s Kalliston 
to relieve the disagreeable action of salt water. 34 


VOREIGN POSTAGE STAMPS. Circulars free. 
ARTHUR H. WHEELER, Lowell, Mass. 34—tf 
HYSICIANS recommend the use of Hall's Vegetable 
Sicilian Hair Renewer to prevent grayness, and to 
heal eruptions of the scalp. 3 


ENT, GOODNOW & CO., Boston, Mass. Pub- 
lish “‘ine PATENT Star,” sell Patents, and give 
profitable agencies to canvassers. 34—12tin 


WANTED—Agents for the new pat. “Am. Linen 
Marker."’ Waxes or highest commission. W. b. 
GoruaM, 12 School Street, Boston. —2w 
HE “TOMTIT” is still selling at the rate of 100 
daily. Price only 10 cents. EXCHANGE PRINTING 
Co., New Bedford, Mass. 34—3w 


AIR HAVEN SEMINARY, New Haven, Ct. 
With year. Fall Term will commence Sept.4th. Send 
for catalogue to O. B. Ponp, Fair Haven, Ct. 34—I1t 


S2 50 A MONTH easily made with Stencil and 
@2VU Key-Check Dies. Secure Circular and Sam- 
ples, free. 8S. M.SPENCER, Brattleboro’, Vt. 24—26t 
AKE AYER’S SARSAPARILLA to purify 
the blood and purge out the humors, pimples, boils 
my which are merely emblems of the rottenness 
within. 34 
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JOB PRESS. 








Three Sizes are Made. 


PRICES, $50, $30 AND $15. 





NOVELTY PRINTING PRESS without type 
for sale. Cabinet form. Cost $32.00. Prints Cards, 
Liillheads, &c., finely. As good as new. Address ve . e 
Miers, Lynn, Mass s—lw_| The $15 Press is just what you 
IFLES, SHOT-GUNS, REVOLVERS, Gun 
Material. Write for Price List to GREAT WESTERN 
Gcun_ Works, Pittsburgh, Pa. Army Guns, Revolvers, 
&c., bought or traded for. Agents Wanted. 32—6m 


WANTED AGENTS, everywhere to canvass for 
_ our great DOLLAR Paper. A fine $200 Steel En- 
graving even to every subscriber, Extraordinary induce- 
ments. ddress BLE TSSELL, e e Types, PR s 
3—2w Boston, Masa, the press, and specimen sheet of Types, Borders, Cuts, 
— —_—————— | etc. 
OME AND LOOK AT IT.—We have just what 
you want in the way of Hats, Hat brushes, Canes 
and Umbrellas. We always keep them. Please call and 
examine our stock before purchasing elsewhere. JACK- 
SON & CU., 59 Tremont, Boston. , 33—2t 


E CERCLE, the Popular Field Game, will 

largely supersede Croquet the coming season. Prices 

reduced. Send 10 cents for Descriptive sook, or stamp for 

Illustrated Circular, D.B. BROOKS & BRO., boston, 
22—tf 


Mass, 


6 00 A LINE fe an advertisement in 780 weekly 
Newspapers circuls 4 a N “rT : 
States of the Umen, Aw gey by ae ae interest will be pele by this Institution, on all deposits 
kind in the world. Estimates sent on application to E ee in Bank six menthe next prior to the ont 
W FOS.ER, 41 Park Row, N. Y. 30—dte- * | annual dividend days, and five per cent. on all otherde- 
. a : Be seo posits for each and every full intervening —— 

OOT BEER, A Desirable Summer Drink. | {!¢y Jtemain in bank prior to the semi-annual dividends. 

In many respects the BEST DRINK of the kind manu- | This fs the only Savings Bank in the State that paysinter 
factured, as its medicinal properties render it exceedingly 


est on the deposits for each and every monti they remain 
valuable in any disarrangement of the Stomach, Liver and 


want. 





Send for full descriptive, illustrated circulars, with 
numerous testimonials, and specimens of printing done on 





Address 
T: C. EVANS, 


106 Washington St, Boston. 
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Mercantile Savings Institution, 
No. 48 Summer Street, cor. of Arch, Boston. 
SIX PER CENT. 








in Bank. The Institution has a guarantee fund Of $200)(40 
Kidneys. On DRAUGHT AT NO.37 Court STREET. 5 cts | 224 & large surplus in addition thereto. B-Ist 
S, or 25 cts per package, which will make five gal- “" 
5—tf 


ous beer. lg tt BRADFORD ACADEMY, 


& STEAM JET PUMP. R25. The sim- IN —The next term of thisin- 
$25. Plest and cheapest device ever known for raising = p-ADEER. Prshash 7-4 aie will com- 


water, oils, syrups, acids, ete. Capacity 40 gallons per nce T on » . 14 The new 
minute, Used in hotels, factories, mines, < parties, tte. Selene bs Gaeta Proves ee 
Operated by steam direct from Boiler. Has no valve | study has been carefully revised, and is comprehensive, 
or wearing parts of any kind. Is unaffected | embracing both the solid and ornamental branches. Able 
by sand or grit. Certain to work at all times. Sent | teachers are employed and are aided by the most leamed 
Gon'k address on receipt of $25. SINKER, DAVIS & | jecturers in the country. Miss Johnson, the principal, 
CO., Indianapolis, Ind. 3l—4t__| now in Europe, will resume her duties at the beginning 0 

Vv ; c K S the term. Application may be made to Miss ABBY hi. 

’ 


JOHNSON, Principal, Bradford, Mass., or Rev. RUFUS 
ANDERSON, LLD.. Boston, Dae. ORY ‘ 
OHN D. KINGS r, Sec’y. 
Illustrated Catalogue July 10, 1871. #34—eow2t Bradfonl. 


NEW ENGLAND 


Conservatory of Music, 
BOSTON MUSIC HALL, 
Employs the most eminent instructors, and affords advarr 
tages superior to_any similar institution at lowest rates. 
Fall Term opens Monday, September 11. 
Wednesday and Saturday Afternoons Classes 
r for Children. 











oF 
HYACINTHS, TULIPS, LILIES, 
And other 


Hardy Bulbs for Fall Planting, 


> eee published, and will be sent Frex to all who apply. 
Address, 
34—2t JAMES VICK, Rochester, N. Y. 
SPALDING’S ROSEMARY 
é r ’ ailed free upon 
Combines everything required to give richness, beauty Circulars containing full infoerantion TEE Director. 
and elegance to the hair. 1tis neat, clean and free trom oo * a Sea, See 
allinjurious minerals. It will restore the hair to bald a = 


heads; keep it from falling off, and make whiskers grow. g E W I N G M A 0G i I NE 3! 


sed upon children it will lay.the foundation for a good 
ALL THE FIRST-CLASS 


head of hair. Spalding's Rosemary is sold by all druggists. 
= M. SKINNER, Proprietor, 287 Tremont Street, Boston. 
Mass, 4—eowly 
—_| SEWING MACHINES 
Weed Family Favorite, 
Yheeler & Wilson, 
Howe, A&tna, 
American, Ke. &€+ 
Sold for small installments, as low as ®5 per Month, 
or may be paid forin Work done at home. For Cire 
lars and Terms, address 
RICE & PECK, 
(Successors to Eugley, Rice & Peck), st 
323 Washington, cor. West * 











BUY PocKxer KNIVES, 
If you desire good articles 
AT REASONABLE RATES. 


AT 
Bradford & Anthony’s, 
30 178 Washington Street, Boston. 5t 
UNIVERSAL CLOTHES WRINGER. 


“The best and strongest.”— Poston Erening Traveller. 
“The | niversal is the best.’"— American Agriculturist. 
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What is the matter? | 


16—30w 


For Moth Patches, Freckles and Tan, 
Use Perry’s Moth and Freckle Lotion 
It is the only reliable and harmless Remedy known fo 

removing Brown discoloration. Sold_hy crussists 
where. pot, 49 Bond Street, New York. 
é 





DR. 8S. S. FITCH 
sends his “Family Physician,’* 90 pages, free by mail 
|toany one. ‘ils book is to make any once their own doc- 
jtor. Remedies are given for Thirty Diseases, which each 
person can prepare. D 
Send your dircetion to DR. S.S. FITCH & SON, 71 
| Broadway, New York. 23 ly : PIMPLES ON THE FACE. 


For Comedones, Black-worms or Grubs, Pimply Err 


tions, and Blotched distigurations on the Face, use 
Perry’s Comedone and Pimple Re , on 
It is invaluable to the amticted. “ Prepared ot st 
. C. Perry rmatologis' t 
New York. ‘Sold by Druggists every where. 3-1 





W. B. | Fire Insurance Agent, 
40 State Street, 


SEARS | w-syjcon Sadie 
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